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ee Pius XII is in a position of 
distinct danger at the present mo- 
ment. He looks from his Vatican 
watchtower and sees his little domain 
surrounded by a world in flames. 
There is a menacing ring of Nazi 
machine-guns around the walls that 
shelter him. On his very threshold, 
poised to strike, stands the evil and 
powerful thing which has so honored 
him with its hatred. 

As the crisis rises to its inevitable 
climax, his thoughts and the thoughts 
of much of mankind must revert to 
the tragic sequence of similar situa- 
tions in the long story of Peter’s 
Throne. 

For danger and sorrow have been 
the heritage, through all its history, of 
the office which Pius bears. He is con- 
fident, in the sincerity of his Catholic 
faith, that God will protect him from 
speaking what is not true when he 


addresses the Church on matters of 
faith and morals. But all history joins 
with the example of his crucified Mas- 
ter to teach him that there is no divine 
guarantee to protect him from a des- 
tiny of sorrow or exile or violent 
death. The history of the Popes, in 
fact, brings very vividly to mind the 
words which were once written of 
the ancient heroes of Israel who “were 
tortured, refusing to accept release. 
. . . Others had experience of mockery 
and stripes, yes, even of chains and 
prisons. They were stoned, they were 
sawed asunder, they were tempted, 
they were put to death by the sword. 
They went abroad in sheepskins and 
goatskins, destitute, distressed, afflicted 

. wandering in deserts, mountains, 
caves and holes in the earth.” (Heb- 
rews 11, 35-38.) Such has been the 
Papal story many times. 

The Apostle Peter, first to fill 
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the office which Pius bears, lies today 
under one of the mightiest cathedrals 
in Christendom. But the world still 
remembers the way Peter died. Nero 
had burned Rome in order, it seems, 
to rebuild it more magnificently. The 
profligate emperor laid upon the 
Christians the guilt for his own crime. 
Charging them with “hatred against 
mankind,” he inflicted upon them the 
most exquisite tortures. 

Covered with the skins of beasts 
they were torn by dogs or were nailed 
to crosses, or burned upon gibbets to 
serve as human lanterns when day- 
light had gone. Peter, the first Pope, 
was part of this holocaust. Tradition 
has it that he perished, head down- 
wards, upon a cross. 

Peter's fate was never far from 
the Popes of the first three centuries. 
That was the time when the strongest 
political force of the ancient world, 
the Roman Empire, did battle against 
the growing Christian Church. 


AFTER CONSTANTINE 


Time after time, the Christians 
were driven underground to the ref- 
uge of the catacombs; and time after 
time the Roman world ran red with 
their blood. On every occasion it was 
the successor of Peter whom the sword 
of the persecutor sought most eagerly. 
And many of them it reached, de- 
stroying them frequently with refine- 
ments of cruelty that were worthy of 
the example Nero had set. 

When Constantine the Great be- 
came a convinced, if somewhat rudi- 
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mentary, Christian, it seemed that 
brighter days had dawned for the line 
of Peter’s successors. Events soon 
belied the promise. 

The Popes did not cease, with 
the apparent dawn of peace, to insist 
upon their mission to guard the pur- 
ity of Christian faith, They found 
themselves faced now with Christian 
emperors who wanted to manage the 
Church and direct its theology. 

Constantine’s own son, the Em- 
peror Constantius, has the unenviable 
distinction of being the first Christian 
persecutor of the Popes. 

When Pope Liberius (352-366) 
dared to resist him, Constantius had 
the Pope banished to Thrace and set 
up an anti-Pope of his own choosing. 

Liberius returned after two years, 
but exile became a specter which 
haunted the Papal throne for centuries. 

Pope St. Leo (440-461) is known 
for his tireless devotion to the cause 
of a united Christianity, as well as 
for his patronage of the arts and his 
superlative eloquence. But his life was 
filled with the Papal heritage of dan- 
ger and sorrow. 

He reigned at the time when the 
Roman Empire in the west was crum- 
bling under the blows of the Ger- 
manic tribes from the north. Attila, 
called “the scourge of God,” drove 
upon Rome with his horde of Huns 
in 452. Leo went forth and faced the 
fierce chieftain in an interview, before 
he reached the city. 

The words that were spoken be- 
tween them remain a secret; but the 
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Hun, to everyone’s astonishment, im- 
mediately turned and retreated. Three 
years later, however, another barba- 
rian, the Vandal chieftain Genseric, 
thundered at the gates of the dying 
empire. 

Leo prevailed upon him to spare 
the churches of the city and the lives 
of its citizens, but apart from this con- 
cession, Genseric laid the entire city 
waste. 

Amidst the frightful chaos and 
ruin in which the Empire of the West 
disappeared, it was the great Leo who 
alone fought for the dignity of human 
nature and for the survival of Chris- 
tian ideals. 


EMPRESS AND THE Popes 


Justinian the Great (527-565)— 
to whom the science of jurisprudence 
still owes so much—was an Eastern 
Emperor who fancied himself as a 
theologian. But it was the wife of 
this learned and abstemious Emperor 
who contributed most to the Papal 
heritage of struggle during the 6th 
Century. 

Theodora was the daughter of 
the bear-keeper of the Hippodrome 
and had not been notable, before her 
marriage to Justinian, for the severity 
of her morals. 

When she attained to the throne, 
she demanded that Pope Silverius re- 
store a certain Anthimus to the rank 
of Patriarch of Constantinople from 
which he had been deposed, for 
heresy, by Silverius’ predecessor. Sil- 
verius stood firm in refusing even 
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royal interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the church. 

Theodora sent Belisarius, the 
greatest general of the time, to “de- 
pose”’ the Pope. Silverius was violently 
stripped of his Papal garb, dressed in 
the robes of a simple monk, and 
dragged into an exile where he died 
from the rough treatment visited upon 
him. 

Even more violent was the ill 
treatment which killed the saintly 
Pope, Martin I, in the ensuing cen- 
tury. 

Martin was elected in 649, at a 
time when Constans II, the Eastern 
Emperor, was endeavoring to settle a 
theological dispute by imperial decree. 
Since Constans was supporting what 
the new Pope judged the heretical side 
of the dispute, Martin refused to ask 
the Emperor's approval of his own 
election. In fact, his first Papal act 
was to assemble the Lateran Council 
in which 105 bishops condemned the 
heresy which the Emperor was favor- 
ing. 

Constans sent soldiers to punish 
the Pope. When these revolted and 
refused to carry out their impious or- 
ders, Constans sent Calliopas with 
more troops, to execute his will. 

Pope Martin, who was ill at the 
time, had his bed carried into the 
Basilica of Constantine and there, ly- 
ing before the high altar, surrounded 
by his loyal clergy, he awaited his 
fate. Before dawn the soldiers came. 
Searching the church for weapons, 
they found that the sick Pope was 
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completely defenseless. Whereupon 
they went to work, hacking down the 
lighted candles with their swords and 
making the darkened church re-echo 
to the clash of weapons and armor. 

When they were done with ter- 
rorizing the unarmed clergy who sur- 
rounded Martin, they seized the un- 
resisting Pontiff, carried him secretly 
to a boat on the Tiber, to imprison- 
ment in far-off Constantinople, and to 
death as an exile in the still more dis- 
tant Crimea. 


MENACE OF THE CRESCENT 


With the rise of Islam in the 
7th Century new dangers came to 
darken the papal horizons. Followers 
of the Prophet looked on the success- 
ors of St. Peter as particularly danger- 
ous and odious foes. 

Many great Mohammedan cap- 
tains vowed to stable their horses in 
the Lateran basilica—it is a vow that 
reminds us of another braggart, Yam- 
amoto, who was to dictate terms in 
the White House. 

Islam came closest to achieving 
its ambition when, in 846, Moors 
from Spain ravaged the territory 
around the Eternal City. 

The person of the Pope and the 
city itself were saved, in the end, by 
its stout Roman walls. 

The end of the 9th Century, the 
whole of the 10th Century, and the 
first part of the 11th were a period 
of deepest humiliation for those who 
sat upon the throne which Pius XII 
now occupies, 
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Historical records of the period 
are scarce and many of them were 
compiled by avowed enemies of the 
Popes, but enough can be known with 
certainty to brand that age as one in 
which the papal chalice of sorrow and 
danger was truly brimming over. 

During most of that time the 
Pontiff and the papal station itself 
were at the mercy of a pettty and vi- 
cious Italian nobility. 

John VIII was assassinated. 
Stephen VI was degraded and stran- 
gled. John X met death by suffoca- 
tion. John XIV was assassinated. 

It was truly an iron age for the 
papacy. 

It was a man who ranks among 
the very greatest of Peter’s successors 
who did more than any other to free 
the Church and its supreme Pontiff 
from the deadly grasp of the barbar- 
ous medieval baronage. 

When Gregory VII became Pope 
he distinguished himself at once by 
his strong measures against clerics who 
had bribed their way into church of- 
fices and against those who led loose 
lives. What was more, he dared to 
tell the Emperor, Henry IV, that 
neither he nor any other civil ruler 
had the right to dispose of high 
church offices as he desired. 

That brought on the now famous 
struggle in which the fortunes of 
Pope and Emperor rose and fell alter- 
nately. The Emperor, of course, defied 


the Pope’s admonition — and was | 


forced, in the end, to come to Canossa 
as a penitent, clothed in a woolen 
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‘od robe and walking barefoot in the 
oe snow, to beg absolution of the Pope. 
Otherwise, he would have lost his im- 
perial crown, since his disgusted sub- 
jects were deserting him in droves. 
But when Henry was secure in 
his position again, he set up an “anti- 
Pope” and expelled Gregory by force 
from Rome. 
The valiant Gregory died at Sal- 
erno and is reported to have died with 
the words: ‘I have loved justice and 
hated iniquity. Therefore I die in ex- 
ile.” 
From the days of Gregory VII, 
the papacy experienced two centuries 
f the greatest influence. This period 
ks the Popes exercising a supremacy 
Which was in part temporal and based 
on temporal factors. 
But it was no exception to the 
papal experience of struggle and op- 
osition. It included, in fact, the most 
Ftanic struggle of all papal history— 
me that with the Hohenstaufen emperors 
OY be Germany, especially Frederick Bar- 
barossa and Frederick II. 
: The Popes were victorious in the 
ttuggle, and Innocent III, who was 
lected at the age of 37 and reigned 
or 18 years (1198-1216), was prob- 
bly the Pope who exercised more 
wer than any other successor of 
eter. 

In his lifetime he was powerful 
nough to make kings tremble. Yet 
hen he died and his body was laid 
ut in state, sacrilegious persons, their 
varice and greed stirred by the rich 
estments upon the corpse, stripped 
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his dead body and left it half naked. 

In a letter which was written at 
that time and has come down to us, 
the author reflects upon the amazing 
contrast between the greatness of the 
Pope in life and the indignities offered 
to his neglected body in death. 


HuMILIATION oF Boniface VIII 


The last medieval Pope to wield 
the power that Innocent III had exer- 
cised in temporal affairs was Boniface 
VIII (1294-1303). His pontificate 
ended in the subordination of the pa- 
pacy, for a time, to the crown of 
France. Philip the Fair, King of 
France, challenged the Pope’s right to 
certain papal privileges which had 
been more or less grudgingly acknowl- 
edged by other European rulers. 

At the end of a bitter struggle 
between them, French troops invaded 
the Pope’s last refuge at Anagni in 
September, 1303. 

The town was pillaged and the 
papal palace assaulted. Boniface, de- 
serted by his attendants, seated him- 
self on his throne in his pontifical 
robes, the tiara on his head and a 
golden cross in his hand. Thus the 85- 
year-old Pope awaited his assailants. 

When they burst in, he said sim- 
ply: 

“Behold my head: Behold my 
neck.” 


He was shamefully ill-treated and 
cast into a prison where, for three 
days, every kind of humiliation was 
visited upon him. The populace of the 
neighborhood finally succeeded in set- 
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ting him free, but the Pope never rose 
from his bed again and died in the 
following month of October. Not long 
afterward Philip’s victory over Boni- 
face was sealed in the removal of the 
Popes’ residence to Avignon, in 
France. 

This resulted in a preponder- 
ance, eventually, of French cardinals 
and a succession of six French Popes 
—and a consequent suspicion among 
Christians that their highest spiritual 
power was being made a tool of the 
French Crown. 

That suspicion, though in the 
last analysis unfounded, did not help 
the papacy. It contributed its share 
to the outbreak of the Great West- 
ern Schism which came in 1378, 
shortly after the return of the Popes 
to Rome. During the 40 years of the 
Schism there were two, and for a 
while three, rival claimants to the 
papal throne, until the Schism was 
ended and the confusion settled in 
the Council of Constance, 1414-1417. 


Rome PIiacep By SPAIN 


With the next century came the 
Protestant Reformers who stigmatized 
the Popes as anti-Christ. Clement VII 
(1523-1534) has been called the un- 
happiest of all the Popes because it 
was during his pontificate that the 
great Protestant exodus from the unity 
of the Church occurred. 

Yet, strange to say, it was not 
the Protestant rulers but the Catholic 
Kings of France and Spain—Charles 
V of Spain was also Emperor of the 





_ Valence. 
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Holy Roman Empire—who, in their ; 
struggles for the mastery of Italy, 
made this a period of violence for 
Rome and the Popes. Charles V ledj* 
his Spanish and German troops on : 
Rome in 1526 and for ten days his 
army, perpetrating nameless brutali- 
ties, plundered the city. Hostages and X 
a huge ransom were demanded of the} 
Pope, who was held prisoner in Cas-{" 
tel San Angelo. 
What the Popes had to endure} 
from the hands of the Spaniards in ; 
the 16th Century, they had to endure’ 
from the monarchs of France in the, ; 
17th when that country rose to su- 
premacy in Europe. Louis XIV, the. 
“Sun-King,” was particularly an abso" 
lutist who wanted to treat the Popeh™ 
as his chaplain and could not under: 
stand why the Pope would not co- 
operate obediently. 5 
The French Revolution and thd” 
rise of Napoleon brought a period off 
new violence upon the heads of th" 
Popes. The Corsican was a Philip thet’ 
Fair and a Louis XIV in one, and het 
was determined that the Pope should” 
take orders from him. : 
There was soon war between? 
Bonaparte and Pius VI, leading to 4" 
victory for Napoleon in 1798. A Rof° 
man Republic was proclaimed, undet 
the auspices of the French, and the“ 
aged Pope was brutally handled ant 
taken off into exile. Eighty-two year{ 
old, Pius died the following year it 
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Pius VII had even more to suffef 
from the hands of Napoleon than had 
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heir his predecessor. It is true that the 
taly Corsican came to see, in his course to- 
"Hward empire, that it would be neces- 
isary to conciliate religion. He negoti- 
ated and signed a Concordat with the 
| hist Pope—but then rendered it a sham 
tali-fY adding “Organic Articles” about 
ail which Pius was not even consulted. 
the In 1809 Napoleon annexed 
Cas.pRome, and the gentle but courageous 
Pius excommunicated him. Napoleon’s 
durel'Ply was to drag the Pontiff off into 
aptivity. The long captivity and the 
iolence of the Corsican at last broke 
down the aging Pope’s resistance and 
‘in 1813 he made concessions to the 
the=mperor which he afterwards recalled 
hel in the bitterness of his soul. The 
Pope“ ended the following year when 
nderpNapoleon himself became the captive. 
a Pius IX was the last Pope to 
know the hardship of exile. Elected 
het 1846, he made the first two years 
od off his reign a period of so many lib- 
f thetl reforms that the Liberals pro- 
a aimed him as one of themselves. 
heput when he refused to join Sardinia 
ji its war on Austria, since he as a 
sovereign had no quarrel with that 
ountry, the Liberals turned against 
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A Rofotced Pius to flee from Rome. 

undef He returned from his exile quite 
d thqetermined to withstand liberalism 
d ang all its works. This policy led to 
, yearg® final disintegration of the political 
ear ipovereignty of the Papacy, in the proc- 
ss Of Italy’s unification through the 
pext twenty years. 

When Italian 
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Rome in 1870, Pius IX and his next 
four successors had no alternative but 
to make themselves voluntary prison- 
ers of the Vatican. For if the Pope is 
not a sovereign, with his own inde- 
pendent domain, then he is a subject; 
and the Pope can never, for the sake 
of the world-wide church he rules, 
consent to be a subject. He would 
thereby—in the eyes of the world— 
make his sovereign the real ruler of 
the Catholic Church. 

Voluntary imprisonment was the 
one way left for the Popes to keep 
declaring to the world their independ- 
ence of the Italian Government. It 
was not until 1929 that peace was 
finally made, in the recognition of 
Vatican City as an independent State. 


Pius XII 


As the present Pontiff considers 
the long papal story of danger and 
sorrow, he cannot fail to find strength 
for the peril that surrounds him. 

Impelled by the consciousness of 
a high duty to God’ and to mankind, 
the Popes—many of them very old 
men—have never hesitated to oppose, 
and if necessary to defy, the awesome 
power of the great of this world. 

As a result, 170 times the Roman 
Pontiffs have been driven from Rome 
by force. One hundred and seventy 
times they have returned. 

Popes have been brutally mis- 
used, humiliated and slain, but the 
undying institution which has seen the 
commencement of all Governments 
that now exist in the world still re- 
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mains, as vigorous in its guardianship if necessary, in traditional fidelity to 

of the Church and in its defense of that charge. 

the primacy of man’s spirit as ever. Like every Pope, he appreciates 
Pius XII stands prepared to sac- that such is the heritage of Peter's 

rifice health, happiness and life itself, See. 


1K 


Papal In fallibility 


St. Paul says in one place that his Apostolical power is given 
to him to edification, and not to destruction. There can be no 
better account of the Infallibility of the Church. It is a supply 
for a need, and it does not go beyond that need. Its object is, 
and its effect also, not to enfeeble the freedom or vigor of human 
thought in religious speculation, but to resist and control its 
extravagance.—Card. Newman, APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
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Christianity in the Middle Ages 


However much people may accuse the Middle Ages of nar- 
rowness it remains true that before the 16th Century there was 
for long periods the rhythm of civilized life in Europe, an order- 
ing of society that was decent and peaceful and sufficient for 
most needs—a system of values based neither on unrestricted 
competition nor State approval, but upon custom and right, on 
tradition of good craftsmanship, on sound logic and intelligent 
moral theory, and there is reason for thinking that under very 
different conditions such values may exist again—Prof. E. F. 
Jacob, University of Manchester, England. 
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OLFERS who win matches tell 
me that they always keep their 
eyes on the ball. The rank and file in 
Great Britain have not even glanced 
at the ball since the desert victories. 
It is to be hoped that our leaders’ 
gaze is not wandering; the match 
could still be lost. Winning battles 
and winning wars as every German 
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knows, are not the same thing. It is 
natural, of course, now that the dis- 
al litany of reverses has given place 
o spectacular successes, that we 
hould all be optimistic. 

But we should be cautious in re- 
feiving even good news. The official 
hand-out translated into journalistic 
argon tends to bemuse the mind. The 
tule of any war-time news service is 
hat positions are unimportant when 
ost, strategically vital when recap- 
ured. How fortunate for our peace 
pf mind that we were not made 
wware during the German advance of 
he seemingly inexhaustible number 
pf inhabited places in Russia. It is 
onsoling to learn that the places re- 
mained inhabited during the occupa- 
ion and no less surprising than the 
apid return to production of factories 
lestroyed under the scorched earth 
bolicy. Yet, however good the pres- 
int news, the fact is that in some di- 
ections we are worse off today than 
t any period during the First World 
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Total War and Christianity 
Rev. J. C. HEENAN, D.D. 


Reprinted from the CATHOLIC TIMES* 


War. We have to fight our way up 
the Italian peninsula and land in 
Western Europe. The end of the be- 
ginning has been achieved. The be- 
ginning of the end is not yet. Prime 
Minister and President have warned 
us bluntly that the most bloody price 
of victory has yet to be paid. We still 
need to keep our eyes on the ball. 

This amateur war commentary 
was necessaty before approaching my 
point. It must further be recalled that 
most citizens accept as true certain 
high improbabilities. First, that the 
Germans are neither able nor determ- 
ined to attempt more large-scale 
bombing of English towns. Second, 
that the war is practically won. 

Now some day we shall open our 
Fourth Front. By Fourth Front I mean 
what the evil or feeble minded call 
the Second Front. It can logically be 
called the Second Front only by the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
They are not in our war. Theirs is a 
Russian war. The only front is the 
Eastern Front. The sacrifice of British 
life is meaningless to them unless it 
is offered for the Soviet Fatherland. 
Not that they would risk their own 
lives. They did not join the convoys 
that saved Russia. They will not be 
in the landing barges in the Channel. 
They will fight the good fight only 
from the safety of Trafalgar Square. 


* 33 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, England, Oct. 15, 1943. 
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When a new front is opened, it is 
probable that the Luftwaffe will sub- 
ject our lines of communication and 
centers of war production to a bom- 
bardment heavier than any we have 
yet experienced. It is then that we 
shall be inclined to examine once 
more the morality of indiscriminate 
aerial attack on towns. 

But it will be too late. It is while 
enjoying comparative peace that we 
are best able to formulate moral judg- 
ments. Are we wise as Christians to 
applaud without reserve all the de- 
struction now being encompassed by 
the planes of the United Nations? Is 
area bombing justifiable? It is not for 
a clerical scribbler to condemn it. But 
we are so fond of condemning the 
whole German race for tolerating the 
Nazi regime that we cannot exculpate 
ourselves if we do not question the 
morality of our own Government's 
policy. 


War or Murver?P 


Groping in the bomb dust of 
broken homes in London’s East End 
and standing by the communal graves 
of air-raid victims, I have often whis- 
pered “This is not war; it is murder.” 
So today I am uneasy. I do not want 
to face the Peace if I have had two 
codes of God’s law in use during war- 
time—one for my own country and 
the other for the enemies. When it is 
said that the RAF has “rubbed out” 
a German town (the phrase was used 
of Nuremberg by both press and 
radio) I prefer not to believe it. For 
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; ir jud 
if the RAF is given orders to “rub 
out” a town, I do not know how such sha 
orders could be justified.-I do not ac of 
cuse or condemn. I merely say that iff pe 
such orders were given I do not know and 
how they could be justified. But per- 
haps my text books are out of dateg sr; 
I say so seriously. People tell me that} 7p, 
all is fair in total war. All my text} do 
books were written before civilization} pi, 
had reached its peak. They do not dis aft, 
cuss total war. It may be that the 
worker's home and the soldier's wifd 
and babies are legitimate targets. De 
stroy them and upset morale. Terror 
ize the civil population and make 
them call off the war. 

Now is it sound to maintain tha 
anything is justifiable which hasten 
the end of the slaughter? I am onlj 
asking. Assassination? Poison gas? 
Bacteriological methods? These al 
destroy morale. I am wondering i 
they also destroy morality. The ques 
tion should be raised. We have a 
heard the triumphant tones of radi 
announcers giving the number 0 
homes destroyed in Hamburg. Som 
newspapers put the figure of civiliat 
casualties no lower than 1,000,000. 
do not believe such statements. B 
suppose that they were true. Could w 
as Christians go on with Days 0 
Prayer? Dare we ask God to bles 
our arms? Should we not be attempt 
ing to make Him an accomplice ij 
evil deeds? 

We should think quietly o 
these things during the present med 
ful days of calm. Tomorrow our sob¢ 














judgment may be warped by self- 
‘ubj pity. The day may come when we 
ich shall once more become the witnesses 
actof high pressure bombing. We may 
fl be the victims of block-busters, newer 
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have asked for it. But they are our 
Brethren in Christ. If we are morally 
justified in our treatment of them, let 
us, in God’s name, continue. Un- 
doubtedly they will retaliate if and 


OW and better land mines and air tor- when they can. We shall not flinch. 
€t-{ pedoes. Our defenses may be de- Our cause is just. Gladly we shall be 
atef scribed euphemistically as saturated. prepared to die for its vindication. 
that] That would mean that raiders could But let us be honest. We must not 
ext} destroy anything at will. That kind of then revile the brutal Nazi if he emu- 
eo thing is alleged to be happening night lates the examples of Christian Cru- 
a after night in Germany. The Germans _ saders. 

t 

wife 

De Sq 

a 

nak 

a Starving Children 

a I have seen the starved wrecks that women become by the 

gas! time they give birth to babies of half-normal weight. The chil- 

_ dren of the occupied countries are coming to school in the morn- 

gi ing with little or no breakfast. They sit with practically bare 
que}, feet on stone floors in unheated schoolrooms. Examining their 

ea lunch baskets, we found a small piece of bread and perhaps a 

— few radishes or a boiled turnip..For dinner, vegetable soup with 
» a occasionally a scrap of meat or cheese. Large categories get no 

Sons more than seven to nine hundred calories per day. This is about 

oilt one-third of what we give our children, and not enough to sus- 
00, tain life over a long period of time. The children of Europe are 
_ Bu dying—Dr. Howard Kershner testifying before a Sub-Commit- 








tee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 







Reprinted from COLUMBIA* 


N this article I shall proceed to 

make good the charge which I 
brought in the October issue of Co- 
lumbia; namely, that of ignorance on 
the part of our “Liberals” with respect 
to the Church. I shall still follow what 
I may call the “Hercules-foot’’ method, 
employed in the two preceding ar- 
ticles; namely, taking only a single ex- 
ample, but one from which wide con- 
clusions can be drawn. ‘‘Sinarquismo” 
in Mexico, and “The City of Man’ 
here furnish such examples. I shall 
now take from “The City of Man” a 
third example and base my charge of 
ignorance upon that. The example will 
be the treatment by the ‘‘City’s seven- 
teen authors of the Syllabus Errorum, 
of 1864. It will be convenient to quote 
them at a little length concerning the 
Church in order to set the subject in 
clear relief. Our authors say: 

No apologetic is needed for the great- 
ness of the Roman Church or for the glory 
of its achievement in piloting Western man 
through the Dark Ages. But its Catholicity 
was severely curtailed by its constant temp- 
tation to commit the basic error of identi- 
fying the Church as a temporal kingdom 
with the “Kingdom of God’ of Christian 


and prophetic revelation. This error invests 
the sociologically relative architecture of 
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the Church with an unwarranted aura of 
unqualified holiness. An ecclesiastical in- 
stitution buffeted by the vicissitudes of the 
centuries, conditioned by the mutation of 
social and political forces, subject to the 
corruptions which assail all institutions, 
claims an absoluteness of veneration which 
is incompatible with its relativity in history. 

The historical usurps the sanctity of 
the eternal. The consequence is particularly 
alarming in our day of a desperate fight 
between democracy and tyranny, for the 
Church is tempted to make peace with 
tyranny and come to terms with Fascism, 
if Fascism promises not to harm the Church 
as a historical institution and if those ten- 
dencies in Fascism and Nazism prevail 
which are prepared to pervert the Church 








and make it a subordinate ally of their 
political plans. In former ages already | 
Roman Christian Catholicism had often 
proved Roman—or French or Spanish or 
Austrian—rather than Christian and uni 

versal. In more recent years its Syllabus of 
Errors (1864), the start of a Second Coun- 
ter-Reformation challenging the liberal 
world that had risen from Reformation and 
Renaissance, played into the hands of po- 
litical and social obscurantism., Its spiritual 
totalitarianism was exploited both as a 
pattern and as a tool by the totalitarianism 
of political and social enslavement. The do- 
cility of the Church toward the powers 
that be and its readiness not only to com- 
promise but also to collaborate with evil, 
when collaboration is profitable, ushered| 
in the unfortunate Lateran treaties of 1929 
by which the Christian Pontificate hitched 


+“The City of Man, a Declaration of World Democracy” (Viking Press, 1940), signed by 


Herbert Agar, Frank Aydelotte, 


G. A. Borgese, Herrman 


Broch, Van Wyck Brooks, Ada L. 


Comstock, William Yandell Elliott, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Christian Gauss, Oscar Jaszi, Alvin 
Johnson, Hans Kohn, Thomas Mann, Lewis Mumford, William Allan Neilson, Reinhold Neibulir. | 
and Gaetano Salvemini. 


* New Haven 7, Conn., November, 1943. 
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its wagon to the Fascist star.” (Pp. 40-42, 
emphasis supplied.) 

There is more of this sort of thing 
but the foregoing will serve to present 
the picture of the Church as “The City 
of Man” sees it. I shall not now dis- 
cuss that general picture as it stands, 
grotesque as it is in more respects than 
one in the light of the facts. My busi- 
ness is with the passage which I have 
italicized. The reader will please ob- 
serve that we are dealing here with 
pure matters of doctrine—not with 
behavior of churchmen, but with the 
teaching of the Church, formally and 
clearly expressed. My charge is that 
the authors of ‘The City of Man,” in 
the reference to the Syllabus, demon- 
strate that they are ignorant of its 
content, and of the relation of that 
content to the times in which it ap- 
peared and to the times in which we 
ive, 


THe DocuMENT 


First, let us look at the document 
itself so as to understand its nature, 
form and scope. I have before me the 
oficial text published in Rome in 
1865 by the Vatican press. It con- 
sists of some 260 pages of Latin text, 
its general title (translated) being “A 
list of the principal errors of our 
time.” There is a foreword to the 
teader, followed by a list of “‘propo- 
sitions,” eighty in number, introduced 
by a sub-caption reading “A list com- 
prising the principal errors of our 
time which are censored in the Con- 
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sistorial allocutions, the encyclical let- 
ters and other apostolic letters of our 
most holy Lord Pius IX, Pope.” This 
“list” is then followed by some 250- 
odd pages containing the text of the 
papal documents referred to in the 
sub-caption. It is of the first impor- 
tance to note the form of the whole 
and the warning of the foreword to 
the reader. 

Let us take for illustration any 
“proposition” in the list, number 6, 
for example. It reads: “Christian faith 
is against human reason; and divine 
revelation not merely does not help 
but even hinders human perfection.” 
To this “proposition” there are at- 
tached two “references.” One is to the 
Encyclical letter Qui Pluribus, No- 
vember 9, 1846, and the other to the 
allocution Maxima Quidem, June 9, 
1862, both documents being printed 
in full in the volume. 

Here is where the foreword to 
the reader comes in. It says (I trans- 
late freely) : 


Following publication of the Syllabus 
itself containing the propositions which our 
most holy Lord Pius XI pope had censured 
in several pronouncements of his Pontificate 
as the principal errors of our time, it has 
seemed advisable to some to add to the 
Syllabus itself the documents referred to 
and to publish both in a single volume. It 
is reasonable to suppose that all these docu- 
ments in which the propositions of the 
Syllabus are censored can be possessed by 
but few people; yet it is altogether neces- 
sary to consult them if one wishes to ascer- 
tain the precise sense in which these views 
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are condemned by papal authority. (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

In studying the Syllabus, there- 
fore, the reader should, in the first 
place, approach each proposition by 
supplying (mentally) the words: “It 
is not true that —” and, in the second 
place, should turn to the documents 
cited in connection with it in order 
to ascertain from them the scope and 
the force of the condemnation im- 
plied. To content himself with merely 
reading the propositions themselves 
would be as useless as would be the 
reading of the “syllabus” of a case in 
the Supreme Court without reading 
the opinion of the court which fol- 
lows. Thus, reverting to the proposi- 
tion as above quoted, it would mean 
“It is not true that etc.,” and the rea- 
sons would be found in the two docu- 
ments cited following the proposition. 
It should be noted that each proposi- 
tion must be read as a negative state- 
ment which implies no more than 
denial of the assertion contained in 
the words themselves. 

With these considerations clearly 
in mind, let us look at the Syllabus 
itself. It contains 80 “erroneous prop- 
ositions” (each with the words “‘it is 
not true that—’’ understood), each 
with citations to the supporting docu- 
ments as above described. These prop- 
ositions fall into ten general classes of 
subjects as follows: 1) “Pantheism, 
Naturalism and Absolute Relational- 
ism”; 2) “Moderate Relationism” ; 3) 
“Indifferentism,  Latitudinarianism” ; 
4) “The Church and its Rights”; 5) 
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“The Church and Civil Society”; 6) 
“Natural and Christian Ethics”; 7) 
“Marriage”; 8) ‘Temporal Power of 
the Papacy”; 9) “Liberalism.” In ad- 
dition, there was a general condemna- 
tion of “Socialism, Communism, ‘Se- 
cret societies, Bible societies’ and 
‘clerico-liberal societies” not  ex- 
pressed in propositions, but with a 
number of “citations” to the support- 
ing documents. From this the com- 
prehensiveness of its scope is apparent. 

Manifestly it is impossible for 
me in the space of this article to deal 
in detail with the contents of the 
whole Syllabus, nor do I think it is 
necessary to my case to do so. I shall 
rest that case upon two points, one 
general, the other particular. 

My general point is this: In the 
course of at least fifty years during 
which I have been interested in these 
matters, I have seen any number of 
references to the Syllabus similar to 
that quoted above from “The City of 
Man.” I wish I had the space to quote 
some of those which greeted its ap- 
pearance nearly eighty years ago, but 
I must limit myself to two. 


GreEGOROVIUS AND Dr. SCHAFF 


The name of Gregorovius is still 
in some honor as a scholar of the last 
century. Here is what he said of it: 


In this manifesto the clerical see an 
act of world-wide importance; all reason- 
able people, however, only a declaration of 
the incapacity of the Papacy to develop 
with the time, and its letter of farewell to 
humane culture. The assumption in the 
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year 1864 that it—the Papacy—is the only 
source of all power and all law, yes, of 
civilization itself, the antiquated language 
of Innocent III and Boniface VIII in the 
mouth of a feeble visionary is utterly ludi- 
crous. The codified inbecility merely shows 
the childish decrepitude of the institution. 

Doctor Philip Schaff, a widely 
known and highly respected scholar 
and professor of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, called the Syl- 
labus a “declaration of war against 
modern civilization and the course of 
history for the last three hundred 
years.” In my time I have seen scores 
of contemptuous utterances such as 
these from clergymen, professors, 
journalists and others of far lesser in- 
tellectual attainments. Many of these 
left me under the impression that 
those who made them had never even 
read any part of the Syllabus itself. 1 
have never yet seen a hostile reference 
to it which bore the smallest sugges- 
tion that its maker had ever read a 
line of the supporting documents. 

I do not believe that all the sev- 
enteen authors of ‘The City of Man” 
have ever even read all the eighty 
propositions. I am morally certain that 
not as many as one-third of them have 
ever read any of the supporting docu- 
ments, and I shall be greatly surprised 
to learn that any one of them has ever 
read them all. Yet the entire seven- 
teen pass the judgment which I have 
already quoted! Can such a judgment 
be held to be other. than ignorant 
when made if such circumstances, if 
the circumstances are as I believe 
them to be? 
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It is possible that I am mistaken 
in some of these assumptions. I do 
not think I am. If, however, any one 
of the seventeen will aver that he has 
read all the propositions and all the 
supporting documents I shall, in the 
first place, apologize for my assump- 
tion so far as it concerns him, and, in 
the second place, I shall challenge him 
to support the judgment in which he 
has concurred with regard to any or 
all propositions, in the face of the 
supporting documents from which 
they are drawn, and I shall be pre- 
pared to demonstrate that the judg- 
ment is based upon ignorance of facts. 

So much for my first, my general 
point. To establish my second par- 
ticular point, I shall proceed some- 
what differently. The reader will have 
observed that class number 9 in the list 
of errors consists of errors concerning 
“Liberalism.” This class contains 
proposition 77 to 80. These proposi- 
tions are directly aimed at the then 
prevailing “Liberal” ideas and one of 
them — number 80—in particular, 
caused much “‘liberal” anger. Each of 
the four condemned propositions ap- 
pears on its face not “unreasonable” 
in itself. I shall, therefore, take these 
four for examinations in the light of 
the supporting documents, to show that 
appearances are deceptive only for 
those who are ignorant of the contents 
of the documents and the facts to 
which they refer. In reading the prop- 
ositions, as I have said, each should be 
prefaced by the words: “It is not true 
that—.” 
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Propositions 77 to 79 inclusive 
relate to much the same subject and 
it will be convenient to consider them 
together. They are as follows: 

77. In this our day it is not expedi- 
ent that the Catholic religion should be es- 
tablished as the one state-religion to the 
exclusion of all others whatsoever. 

78. Hence it is praiseworthy that 
care has been taken by law that immi- 
grants to countries nominally Catholic 
shall be permitted the public exercise each 
of his own cult. 

79. It is entirely false that freedom 
for every kind of cult and the right of 
everyone openly and publicly to state any 
and all kinds of opinion and thought the 
more readily conduces to the corruption of 
the people’s morals and the engendering of 
the disease of indifferentism. 

The reference attached to propo- 
sition 77 is to the Allocution Nemo 
Vestrum delivered in 1855, which 
discussed the conditions in Spain, 
where an extremist anti-Catholic gov- 
ernment (Espartero) had torn up the 
Concordat of 1850, and committed all 
manner of violence upon the persons 
and property of the Church. At that 
time, virtually, as now, the only form 
of religion in Spain was Catholicism; 
Protestantism was almost entirely non- 
existent. In no country in Europe had 
the Reformation left fewer direct 
traces than in Spain. In the Allocution 
Nemo Vestrum (addressed to the 
Cardinals in consistory) Pope Pius 
said, speaking of the breach of the 
Concordat: “Nor is it hidden from 
you that in that agreement, among 
the many provisions looking to the 
protection of the principles of the 
Catholic religion, care was primarily 
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taken that that august religion which 
continues to be, to the exclusion of 
all other cults whatsoever, the only 
religion of the Spanish Kingdom, 
should be, as heretofore, preserved in 
possession of all its rights and pre- 
rogatives due to it under God’s law 
and the Canon Law, etc., etc.” (em- 
phasis supplied). 

From which is apparent that 
proposition 77 is condemned as apply- 
ing to a country whose people are 
wholly Catholic,—which gives it quite 
a different sense from that which its 
words standing alone as a general 
statement might convey. 

Much the same is true of propo- 
sition 78. Here the reference is to the 
Allocution (also addressed to Car- 
dinals in consistory 1852) entitled 
Acerbissimum. Pope Pius was dealing 
with conditions in New Granada 
(now Colombia, South America) 
where, as in Spain, the people were 
overwhelmingly Catholic, but where 
a government violently anti-Catholic 
in character had seized power and en- 
tered upon a campaign of persecution 
of the Church, a feature of which was 
active encouragement to anti-Catholic 
propaganda coupled with restriction of 
the rights of Catholic clergy to coun- 
teract it by the ordinary means of edu- 
cation in schools and seminaries. The 
Allocution goes into much detail con- 
cerning the scope of the persecution 
but the essence of the reference to it 
for proposition 78 is the propaganda 
and the restriction already mentioned. 
Thus my comment on proposition 77 
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applies with equal force to proposi- 
tion 78. 

To proposition 79 reference is 
attached to the Allocution Nunquam 
Fore delivered in 1856 to a similar 
gathering of Cardinals. Here Pope 
Pius was dealing with Mexico and the 
revolution of Benito Juarez. Here the 
situation was essentially similar to 
that of Colombia, a population exclu- 
sively Catholic with a violent anti- 
Catholic government in power, and 
a comprehensive persecution of the 
Church in progress. The Allocution, 
like Acerbissimum, describes this per- 
secution in detail. It included the 
same kind of anti-Catholic propaganda 
fostered by the government and the 
same restrictions on Catholic teach- 
ing. Among the list of the govern- 
ment’s actions against the Church, the 
Allocution mentioned “. . . and to 
the more ready corruption of the 
morals and the minds of the people 
and the propagation of the hideous 
evil of indifferentism and the tearing 
away of our holy religion, full liberty 
is given to the exercise of every cult 
and the open and public expression of 
any and all opinions and views by 
everybody.” At the same time it notes 
that severe rules are enforced against 
the circulation of Episcopal pastoral 
letters in which these errors are con- 
demned. To anyone familiar with the 
Mexican Constitution of 1857 (to say 
nothing of that of 1917) little diffi- 
culty will present itself in the inter- 
pretation of proposition 79—unless, 
of course, like the “Liberals” then and 
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some of those who call themselves 
“Liberals” now, he thinks that both 
Constitutions are expressive of ‘De- 
mocracy” and “Liberty.” 

I may here observe that in these 
three cases, Spain, Colombia and Mex- 
ico, the anti-Catholic “literature,” cir- 
culation of which was fostered by the 
respective regimes, always included 
matter not merely coarsely blasphe- 
mous in character, but also definitely 
pornographic—which last, by the way, 
seems an invariable concomitant of 
anti-Catholic propaganda of the “pop- 
ular” kind. We have had plenty of it 
in this country. 


WHat THE Pope REJECTED 


I come now to proposition 80, 
and I invite the reader's careful pe- 
rusal of its language. It is as follows: 
“The Roman Pontiff can and should 
reconcile himself and compound with 
progress, with liberalism and with 
modern civilization” (emphasis sup- 
plied). What could sound more rea- 
sonable? Probably of all the eighty 
propositions in the list condemnation 
of none seems more completely “ob- 
scurantist” than of this one, none 
more completely defiant of the spirit 
of “emancipated” humanity, none 
more deserving of the judgments ex- 
pressed by Gregorovius and Doctor 
Schaff two generations ago and by 
“The City of Man” in our own day. 
But let us look at the kind of “prog- 
ress,” of “liberalism” and of “modern 
civilization” that Pope Pius IX found 
it impossible to “compound” with, 
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and to which to “reconcile himself.” 
The citation attached to Proposition 
80 is to the Allocution (to the Car- 
dinals) Jamdudum Cernimus deliv- 
ered in 1861. I shall offer some pas- 
sages therefrom; it discussed the gen- 
eral evils of the times. Here is its 
description of “modern civilization”: 


But this modern civilization, while 
it caters to every non-Catholic cult and 
largely permits non-Catholics to evade their 
public obligations, forces open Catholic 
schools to their children, rages against re- 
ligious orders, against the institutions gov- 
erning Catholic schoals, against most 
numerous ecclesiastical persons of all ranks 
and dignities, sending many into indefinite 
exile or wretched prison, also against re- 
spected laymen, men who loyal to us and 
to this Holy See are quick to come to the 
defense of religion and justice. This civili- 
zation, while it lavishes subsidies on non- 
Catholic institutions and persons, despoils 
the Church of its just possessions and 
grasps at every notion by which it can 
minimize the Church’s influence. Besides, 
while it offers all license to talk and writ- 
ings which would alienate the faithful 
from the Church, and nourishes and fosters 
them, at the same time, it is altogether 
slow and reluctant in reprehending the oc- 
casional violent and cruel actions taken 
against those who circulate the best pub- 
lications and is quick to punish them se- 
verely for trifling violation of its rules. 

How can any Roman pontiff ever 
offer a friendly right hand to such a civi- 
lization and honestly make peace and treaty 
with it? Give back to words their true 
meaning and this Holy See will always 
agree. Indeed, it has ever been the patron 
and foster-mother of true civilization; and 
history’s monuments bear eloquent and 
probative evidence how in all ages, to the 
most distant and the most barbarous lands 
and corners of the earth, have been carried 
by the same Holy See, right and true 
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humanism, discipline and wisdom. But 
when one calls by the name of civilization 
a system carefully designed to weaken and 
perhaps destroy the Church of Christ, as- 
suredly never will the Holy See and the 
Roman Pontiff find it possible to strike 
hands with such a civilization. 

I imagine that the foregoing pas- 
sage will be sufficient to indicate to 
the reader the correct interpretation 
of Proposition 80. I have little doubt 
that it will be “news” to our seventeen 
authors of “The City of Man,” which 
is the point that I am desirous of en- 
forcing. I shall refrain from inviting 
their attention to the fate that has 
befallen the “progress” the “‘liberal- 
ism” and the “civilization” which 
their forerunners envisioned in the 
nineteenth century. What I am charg- 
ing against them is that they are talk- 
ing about something without know- 
ing what it is that they are talking 
about, and if that is not a manifesta- 
tion of ignorance I should like some- 
one to tell me what it is. For the 
moment, I shall rest my case here but 
I should like before concluding this 
article to add a few brief remarks on 
two points. 

I have limited this examination 
to the above four propositions as be- 
ing the most suitable for demonstra- 
tion. Should it happen that anyone 
of our seventeen authors—or anyone 
else—should desire to defend his case 
on the strength of any of the seventy- 
six others, I shall be happy to accom- 
modate him. But, before he makes up 
his mind to do so, I recommend him, 
in all friendliness, to read the “‘sup- 
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porting documents.” The Latin is not 
difficult and none of them is very 
long. He should also, of course, gen- 
erally acquaint himself with the cir- 
cumstances which called forth the re- 
spective Papal pronouncements. 


MIND OF THE CHURCH 


One of the most shop-worn 
cliches in present day circulation is 
that which is invariably elicited when 
anyone refers to the medieval “‘scholas- 
tics’—namely the supposedly favorite 
subject of argument among those be- 
nighted morons being the question of 
the angels and their dance upon the 
needle’s point. Any modern high 
school boy or girl can produce that 
on a moment’s notice, even in his or 
her sleep. (I am tempted, purely for 
the sake of variety, to suggest substi- 
tuting another one, namely Rabelais’s 
question: “Whether a chimera bom- 
binating in a vacuum can devour sec- 
ond intentions’? It would at least 
have the merit of novelty for our 
moderns!) The Syllabus matches the 
“angles-needlepoint” as a cliche; all 
you have to do is to mention it: “Oh, 
come my dear fellow, look at the Syl- 
labus!” and the argument is clinched, 
just as our seventeen authors have 
clinched it. But that is precisely what 
our “moderns” do not do, not even 
our top “intellectuals.” They talk 
about the Syllabus but they do not 
“look at it.” 

My second point is this, and here 
I pick up Ariadne’s thread (on which 
I am trying to string these articles) ; 
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having in mind the time at which the 
Syllabus was promulgated and the 
state of the world at that time, the 
Syllabus, together with its supporting 
Documents, constituted a really re- 
markable example of the clairvoyance 
of the Church’s mind: an example 
perhaps as remarkable as any in her 
long history. No one can read (I have 
read) the whole without being struck 
by this. Then take the subsequent long 
series of utterances by the successors 
of Pius IX from Leo XIII to Pius 
XII, and they constitute a complete 
course of teaching on every one of the 
main problems that now confront the 
world — teachings, moreover, which 
today command the respectful atten- 
tion and approval of millions of men 
who do not hold the Catholic faith! 
Almost all these teachings are im- 
plicit in the Syllabus and its support- 
ing documents and the irony is that 
our Liberals could, if they knew it, 
find in those documents the ultimate 
support for their most cherished re- 
forms. But they don’t know it! 

Here, for the time being, I rest 
my case. I have not impugned the 
good faith, the good intentions or the 
honesty of the authors of “The City 
of Man.” But that what they propose 
is totalitarianism in its worst form 
is plain from their own words. I was, 
therefore, prima facie compelled to 
conclude that ignorance is the matter 
with them. This, upon analysis, has 
proven to be the case. As a matter of 
fact—I offer it to them as a sort of 
consolation!—this sort of ignorance 
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concerning the Church, its “mind,” 
and its history, is almost universal 
among non-Catholics, learned and 
non-learned, and, for that matter, far 
too common among Catholics them- 
selves! That, of course, does not ex- 
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not liberals whom I have taken into 
Court — “‘liberalism,” not /iberalism. 
There is a world of difference between 
the connotation of the inverted com- 
mas and the italics which I shall en- 
deavor to demonstrate in a succeeding 

















cuse it, nor diminish the evil conse- 
quences of its prevalence. 
A final word: It is “liberals” and 


article. The Church has no quarrel P 
with liberalism or the liberal—none } ¢ 
whatever. n 


Europe's Pli ght n 


Europe wounded herself with her own hand. She wanted to 7 
cut the link with God and she succeeded only in cutting herself. 
One cannot take God from the souls of men, for He is their 
Way, their Truth, their Light. If there is left one hope for ’ 
Europe, she can place it, not in her own powers, but in God. 





Nations as well as individuals are capable of convalescence. . 
From L'OssERVATORE ROMANO. : 
a 
T 
vs te 
¢ 
te 
Freedom of Speech i 
b 
What angers me about France is that through my whole life f 

I have fought for what is called freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech, and so forth. Now it seems to me that all these lib- ' 
erties culminate in the worst sort of slavery, which is degenera- I 
tion. Before giving the French their liberty it would have been F 
wiser to teach them what liberty is and how to use it properly. d 
i 


—Georges Clemenceau. 
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First Things 


TeD LEBERTHON 


Reprinted from THE Tipincs* 


T will always be this way. A man 

will want to come home. For the 
past quarter of a century, here and 
elsewhere, I have worked for daily 
newspapers, and by “a labyrinthine 
way” have come now to the Tidings. 
By the grace of God, I have come 
home, and this is swell. Always, on 
daily mewspapers carrying solely the 
news of “this world” rather than 
tidings of a deeper and wider life, it 
is hard for a fellow to speak his full 
heart. 

To speak of first and last things 
in a 20th century secular newspaper 
is difficult. It’s against a tradition of 
modern journalism. A fellow is con- 
scious of bristling hostilities all 
around, and of not feeling at home. 
To speak of God, to mention Christ, 
to discuss religion in a newspaper 
column is a source of disturbance 
to those all around one. Religion seems 
incongruous to editors, and even in 
bad taste. Editors feel that a little of 
that sort of things goes a long way. 

For seven years up to now I 
wrote a column for the Los Angeles 
Daily News. After the first few 
months of the first year, a period 
during which I was fearful of arous- 
ing apprehension and- having my 
hopes nipped in the bud, I began 
more and more to write of Christ as 
the measure of all things. 


Soon, by the grace of God, I in- 
troduced the “astounding” idea that 
the battered human beings I wrote of 
in night court—a police court abol- 
ished by the judiciary in the fall of 
1939—were made in the image and 
likeness of God, and that Christ had 
died for them, too. I tried to depict 
them, sub specie aeternitatis, as ‘these, 
my least brethren.” 

The column developed an enor- 
mous popularity, and there inevitably 
resulted one of the strangest ironies to 
ever creep into the story of American 
journalism. For, after all, the column 
was a journalistic freak. Its very popu- 
larity caused much executive discom- 
fort. 

There was never a time in all 
seven years when the management 
would not have been greatly relieved 
if I had been willing to eliminate reli- 
gion. It was pointed out to me te- 
peatedly that religion was an absolute 
journalistic taboo, and had been taboo 
as far back as the memories of living 
journalists went. It was held to be 
highly inflammatory to write of reli- 
gion as a solution of anything. It was 
as if it would: incite a riot. 

But, above all, it was held to 
be indecorous, a little embarrassing. 
Much the same attitude was expressed 
as that of a mother towards her son in 
the comedy drama “Caprice.” The 
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boy, about 17, has “gotten religion” 
and is enthusiastically relating his ex- 
perience to some very bored, sophisti- 
cated and decadent visitors to his 
home when his socialite mother dashes 
in. “Tommy! Tommy!” she expostu- 
lates, ‘never mention God in a draw- 
ing room!” 

I felt a downright comic loneli- 
ness at the Daily News. I had created 
a most embarrassing situation. Adver- 
tising is based on circulation. Outside 
of a small percentage of unintelligent 
adverse criticism of a miscellaneous 
variety, most bellicose letters I got 
came from obviously well-to-do per- 
sons pained by my insistence that the 
social principles of the Gospel should 
be applied to such matters as wages, 
hours, living conditions and race rela- 
tions. The fan mail by and large was 
overwhelmingly favorable —and for 
the most part from poor persons or 
persons of modest income. 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 


Always it was impossible for me 
to write of anything save deeply 
rooted truths if I wanted to feel good 
and enjoy the business of living. Yet I 
was supposed to be working for the 
Daily News. Certainly they were pay- 
ing my salary. In the end I was 
canned. It was inevitable. That I 
lasted seven yeats is in itself a mir- 
acle, and I mean a miracle. 

And that is how I got to come 
home. And now that I’m home, in the 
Tidings, where mention of the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church 
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will not give anyone a nervous break- 
down, I would like to confess to my 
former readers that all that was good 
that I wrote, all that generated in 
them a wider love, all that made them 
weep and all that made them laugh, 
flowed from my Catholicism. 

I estimate that in the seven years 
on the Daily News I must have te- 
ceived more than 75,000 fan letters, 
at least eighty per cent of them highly 
favorable, mostly from human beings 
hungry for spiritual bread instead of 
stones. And to them I want to say 
what I was unable to say to them in 
those seven years because of the nature 
of secular journalism. I want to tell 
them that all that they told me they 
loved in my viewpoint was due to a 
contact, sacramental and otherwise, 
with Christ through the Church He 
founded on Peter. Without this con- 
tact I could not have gotten through a 
single day. I have faith in nothing 
else. I know nothing else. 

A good many columns were writ- 
ten throughout those seven years after 
the way to write them had come to me 
as I knelt or sat in the quiet of St. 
Joseph’s Church across the street from 
the Daily News plant. 

Witt few exceptions, no column 
was written without a prior reading, 
in my office at the Daily News, of the 
17th chapter of the Gospel according 
to St. John, with emphasis on the 
words, “That they also may be one in 
us. 

To you, readers of the Tidings, I 
would say—after 25 years of secular 
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journalism — that the difference be- 
tween a secular newspaper and a Cath- 
olic newspaper is the vast difference 
between shadow and substance. 

And I believe the avid reader of 
secular newspapers is apt to become 
deadened to the deeper meaning of 
what life is all about, and to be like 
the man in the Scriptures who looks 
into a mirror and goes on his way and 
forgets what a man is. 

Secular newspaper readers forget 
almost everything that should be sim- 
ple, primary and obvious to anyone 
concerned with honest perspective. G. 
K. Chesterton once slyly noted that 
“Among all the strange things that 
men have forgotten, the most uni- 
versal lapse of memory is that by 
which they have forgotten they are 
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living on a star.” And Christ, of 
course, spoke of those who have eyes 
but yet see not. 

But a thoughtfully-written, well- 
edited Catholic newspaper awakens 
the soul and makes a man remember 
why he was born and what he is living 
for, and that on this earth he is “a 
stranger and pilgrim, with no abiding 
city,” and that there is but one thing 
important—to love, i.e., to really love. 

It is good to come home, to have 
a column in the Tidings and to have 
had this opportunity to introduce my- 
self to you readers, and to add that, 
God willing, I'll be with you each 
week for a long time to come. That's 
all I can promise. That’s all any one 
could promise, the more you think 
of it. 


State Power 


I should be the first to admit that all Christians must remain 
critically conscious of the dangers inherent in State power. The 
exercise of power is always potentially dangerous and the totali- 
tarian State has shown us to what terrifying extremes tyranny can 
go. But we must not forget that our economic system as it is 
today also presents a great problem of power—the irresponsible 
use of economic power—and only the organized political power 
of the community is strong enough to meet it—Barbara Ward in 
THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT, October 7, 1943. 








Faith and the War 


Rt. Rev. Mscr. EDwARD J. MAGINN 


Centennial Baccalaureate Sermon delivered by the Vicar General of the Diocese 
of Albany at the College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass., October 31, 1943 


For whatsoever is born of God 
overcometh the world; and this is the 
victory which overcometh the world, 
our faith. I Ep. St. JOHN 5-4. 


HIs day sees the close of a cen- 

tury in the life of the venerable 
College of the Holy Cross, a century 
ending as it began, in complete devo- 
tion to God and His Holy Church. In 
her long history she has many times 
said “Godspeed” to her sons; there 
have been many departure days, but 
none more true to her traditions than 
this. Her sons have gone forth in gen- 
erations past, in days of peace to hew 
and build; in days of war to fight and 
die for. freedom. But whether to 
peace or to war, the sons of Holy 
Cross have gone forth men of faith, 
loving God and country, loving peace 
and justice and freedom, deeply be- 
lieving that these ancient loyalties are 
worth fighting and dying for. 

The sons of Holy Cross have 
made her loyalties their own, not 
merely because her teachers have been 
men great in letters and in science, but 
because they have always been great 
of soul, great in faith, men of reli- 
gion. It is religion alone that makes 
such loyalties real—without faith in 
God there is no such thing as justice, 
no such thing as freedom, no such 
thing as peace. Without religion we 
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have nothing to fight for today—with- 
out religion we have nothing to hope 
for tomorrow. 

Without religion we have noth- 
ing to fight for today. “But surely,” 
the atheist will say, “surely we can 
fight and die for the justice of our 
cause, even though we have no faith 
in God.” Impossible! For the atheist, 
for the unbeliever, there is no such 
thing as justice, for justice is a virtue 
of religion, rooted and founded in 
God, and one who does not believe 
in God cannot believe in justice. 

Without religion there is no such 
thing as freedom. Freedom is a hu- 
man right only because we have a 
soul that is free, a soul that is spiritual 
and immortal. Freedom is a human 
right, is ours because we are made 
in the image and likeness of God, His 
creatures to whom alone of all his vis- 
ible creation He has given intelligence 
and free-will. We have no claim to 
human rights, to human liberties other 
than the claim of religion; we have 
no title to human rights and liberties 
other than this—that they come from 
God. 

How well the Fathers of our na- 
tion realized the thoroughly religious 
nature of human rights! In shining 
words they wrote their conviction into 
the Declaration of Independence: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
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dent: that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

“Endowed by their Creator”— 
rights not given by the State, not 
given by a man or group of men, 
however powerful, however far-see- 
ing, but rights that are given to each 
human being directly by God, his Cre- 
ator. 

And again, in the words of the 
Declaration of Independence, “‘certain 
unalienable rights,” rights that can- 
not be taken from man by any state, 
that cannot be taken from him even 
by his own State, for being given di- 
rectly by God and belonging essen- 
tially to the nature of man, they are 
beyond the reach of any power but 
that of God, the Creator. 


No Hore WirHout RELIGION 


If there is no God, no immortal 
soul, as has been taught for years in 
too many of the colleges and univer- 
sities of our land, then there is no 
such thing as a human right, a human 
freedom, no such thing as justice, and 
if there is no such thing as justice, 
then Hitler’s idea makes sense—the 
only thing worth fighting and dying 
for is power—the only sensible law is 
the law of the jungle and we were 
fools not to have joined him long ago 
to plunder and burn and kill and to 
enjoy the spoils of conquest. Without 
religion there is no freedom, no mor- 
ality either in individuals or nations, 
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no justice in our cause. Without reli- 
gion we have nothing to fight for to 
day. 

Without religion we have 
nothing to hope for tomorrow. What 
is the hope that has power to stir us 
to the depth of our being. It is the 
hope of victory, the victory that will 
bring us peace. 

But what assurance have we that 
victory will bring peace? Twenty-five 
years ago other sons of Holy Cross 
fought as bravely, many died as 
bravely and others came home as vic- 
torious as, please God, you will re- 
turn, but their victory brought no 
peace—only an armed truce. It was 
no fault of theirs. They fought and 
beat back the manifestation of evil 
that menaced their generation and we 
thought that we had won peace. We 
thought that we had won peace by 
the might of our arms; and less than 
a generation ago we thought that by 
treaties we had forever outlawed the 
ancient barbarism of war. But now we 
know, the events of past few years 
have taught us, that peace is not a 
victory to be won by tanks and ships 
and planes; now we know that peace 
is not a triumph of diplomacy, open 
or secret—or dishonest. Now we 
know that the might of our arms and 
the blood of our men can win battles, 
can win wars, but are powerless to 
win peace, for peace is a victory of 
the soul, a victory which is born of 
God, “This is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, our faith.” 

Without religion, without God 
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we can have no hope that victory 
will bring us an enduring peace, for 
peace, says St. Augustine, ‘‘is the tran- 
quillity of order.” If in denial of our 
Creator we bring about disorder, we 
destroy every hope we cherish of a 
lasting peace. Only an age of faith 
can bring an age of peace, for the 
tranquillity of order is possible only 
in a world which reverently ac- 
knowledges the reign of Christ, a 
reign of justice of love and of peace. 

For a hundred years this college 
of the Holy Cross has taught her sons 
to believe in justice, in human rights, 
in peace, because she has taught them 
to believe in God. Religion is the 
greatest and the most far-reaching of 
all her traditions. All her triumphs, 
and they have many, in the arts and 
in the sciences are as nothing com- 
pared with her glorious achievements 
in the souls of her sons through re- 
ligion. 

Through her fidelity to the doc- 
trine of Christ she has raised up gen- 
eration after generation of men whose 
minds are used to truth, whose wills, 
accustomed to the discipline of re- 
ligion, are ready to accept duty as a 
sacred obligation. Faithful to her re- 
ligious tradition she has raised no 
brood of clever devils, excelling as 
beasts but failing as human beings— 
ready to argue God from His 
Heaven for their selfish ends. Wher- 
ever we, the sons of Holy Cross, have 
failed, we have confessed that the 
fault is ours, that God and His jus- 
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tice and His truth and His law tre. 
main, no matter what our failure. 

You graduates of today, the last- 
born sons of Holy Cross, revere and 
love all her noble traditions. And you 
know well that the one that she has 
planted most deeply in your soul is 
religion, love of country as a positive 
virtue of religion, love of God and 
His Blessed Mother and love of His 
Holy Church. You are going as other 
sons of Holy Cross have gone, from 
this quiet cloister of the mind into 
the maelstrom of war, crusaders. You 
take up arms not merely in blind 
hatred of a cruel foe, not merely to 
keep the physical integrity of our dear 
possessions, nor in fear of a galling 
yoke of servitude. You take up arms 
as crusaders to redeem the holy places 
of the human soul where dwell truth 
and justice and freedom and peace. 

And you know why you must go 
—Holy Cross has taught you the 
immeasurable value to spiritual reali- 
ties. She has never let you be per- 
suaded that you are merely superior 
animals, she has never let you believe 
that truth and justice are inconstant 
human fancies, valid only when they 
serve our desires. And she can place 
your stars on her flag with a clear 
conscience and with faith unfeigned 
because for a century she has taught 
the eternal rightness of the things 
for which you fight. 

Yes, of all the departure days 
that Holy Cross has seen in her hun- 
dred years, none have been more true 
to her traditions than this, the day on 
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which she gives again her sons to the 
defense of the most sacred rights of 
our dear land, sons armed in mind 
and soul with a deep and reasoned 
conviction of the justice of her 
cause. This, her service to our coun- 
try through fidelity to her religious 
tradition, is a thousand times more 
valuable to the cause of freedom 
and peace than all that she has done 
in the field of human knowledge. She 
has given learning to her sons, but 
more, she has instructed them in wis- 
dom, which is learning transformed 
by the grace of God into goodness, 
that wisdom which is able to restore 
all things in Christ, to restore justice 
and freedom and peace to our land 
and to the world. 

But what can the quiet spirit of 
wisdom do against the turbulent 
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forces of evil that are abroad in the 
world? Listen to the words of the 
inspired writer, words that have been 
ever in the minds and hearts of those 
who have shaped the destinies of 
Holy Cross: 


For wisdom is more active than 
all active things and reacheth every- 
where by reason of her purity 

For she is the brightness of 
eternal light, and the uns potted mirror 
of God’s majesty, and the image of 
His goodness 

And being but one, she can do 
all thingss and remaining in herself 
the same, she reneweth all things. 

For after this cometh night, but 
no evil can overcome wisdom. 

For whatsoever is born of God, 
overcometh the world; and this is the 
victory which overcometh the world, 
our faith, 


Democracy and Human Dignity 


Man is of a stuff which is far superior to the greatest State. 
With a spiritual soul which cannot decay and a destiny that is 
not for time only, he transcends all the rest of visible creation 
in dignity and importance; and it is through his freedom, 
through the responsible use of his freedom, that he is to attain 
the end and object of his existence. All must admit that on this 
doctrine, democracy makes sense, democracy is justified. If you 
study it deeply, you must admit that on this doctrine alone can 
democracy stand—NeEw ZEALAND TABLET, August 25, 1943. 





ow frequently sentences begin 
like that these days—for in- 

stance, two or three weeks ago on the 
British Broadcasting Corporation An- 
vil, and regularly in local Brains’ 
Trusts and ordinary conversation! 
Why doesn’t the Pope do this, that or 
the other? Why doesn’t he stop the 
war? Or forbid all Catholics, but es- 
pecially German and Italian Catholics, 
to take any further part in it? Or ex- 
communicate Hitler and Mussolini? 

Often, no doubt, these queries 
are put mischievously or unpleasantly, 
more to annoy than have an answer. 
In that case, it is simple enough to 
reply that the persons who posit these 
questions are giving to the Holy 
Father greater powers and preroga- 
tives than Catholics ever venture to 
claim for him. Catholics have a very 
clear and consistent notion about the 
status of the Head of the Church. 
They are perfectly certain, for in- 
stance, that Pius IX was in a posi- 
tion to define the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception. In quite an- 
other order, they are just as convinced 
that Pope Pius XII cannot stop the 
war tout court. 

It is a trifle curious that English- 
men who deny altogether the spiritual 
authority of the Holy See, must go 
thrusting upon it terrestrial powers 
which it either does not claim or, even 
could it claim some of them, certainly 
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could not use. This notion 1s partly 
a relic of the old Protestant belief 
that, in Catholic eyes, the Holy Father 
could do everything and anything; 
that Catholics are from birth so 
“priest-ridden” and, even worse, so 
“Pope-ridden,” that they do exactly, 
and under all circumstances, whatever 
they are told to do by priest and Pon- 
tiff. 

Today there is the subsidiary idea 
that, now that Britain is engaged in 
a war that can be justified on Christ- 
ian principles, this massive authority 
of the Holy See should be enlisted 
on its behalf. To keep the argument 
for the moment on this plane of the 
concrete, one might suggest one or 
two counter-quesiions. Would you, 
for example, have been completely 
happy if Pope Leo XIII had ordered 
British Catholics to take no part in 
the Boer War, on the grounds that it 
was unjust? The great majority of 
British Catholics did hold that opin- 
ion. Or, to take one case from the 
war of 1914-1918, would you have 
quite approved, had Pope Benedict 
XV condemned Italy’s entry into that 
war, which was motived by exactly 
the same considerations that led Italy 
into the present war? This time it was 
France, then it was Austria-Hungary 
that was “stabbed in the back.” 

Once you put positive questions 
of the kind to the Holy See, you ex- 
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pose yourself to positive answers and 
to some awkward parallels. Besides, 
if you are so anxious to allow the 
Holy See this wide power of inter- 
vention, why draw the line at strictly 
international questions? But would 
you be contented if the Pope were 
to criticize British rule in India or 
comment upon conditions in North- 
ern Ireland? In other words, you can- 
not expect to enlist the Papacy as an 
ally when it suits you, and ignore it 
when it would not be so convenient. 
Yet this is what people are always 
trying to do. 


PosITION OF THE PoPE 


The Pope is, first and foremost, 
a spiritual ruler, the Head on earth of 
the Church of Christ. He is the de- 
scendant of St. Peter—that rock on 
which the Church was established, the 
chief shepherd appointed to pasture 
the Christian flock. He is heir to the 
authority and prerogatives of St. 
Peter. To him is given the special re- 
sponsibility of teaching Christ’s truth 
and of safeguarding that truth from 
false interpretation and positive error; 
and with that responsibility is con- 
joined an assistance or guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. He is the supreme 
Pastor, with full jurisdiction and au- 
thority, and throughout the world 
Catholics acknowledge this pre-emin- 
ent position of the Holy Father, his 
ptimacy, his measure of infallibility, 
his spiritual authority. Under certain 
very special circumstances he can de- 
fine a doctrine concerning faith or 
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morals as belonging to the deposit of 
Faith, and consequently as demanding 
the assent of all members of the 
Church. 

But, quite apart from these spe- 
cial circumstances, the Pope teaches 
with authority; and his teaching is not 
limited to what is strictly and narrow- 
ly theological. He can give authorita- 
tive guidance—and recent Popes have 
done this exhaustively—upon the ap- 
plication of Christian ideas and prin- 
ciples to social, political and eco- 
nomic problems, upon the Christian 
notion of society, the relation between 
individuals, families and States and 
the mutual relationship between States 
themselves. The splendid series of 
Papal Encyclicals, from Leo XIII to 
Pius XII, have left very few of these 
subjects untouched and unilluminated. 
False and dangerous theories have 
been studied and censured, whether 
these have been the “Liberalism” of 
the late 19th century or Communism 
(in Divini Redemptoris) or Nazi ide- 
ology (in Mit brennender Sorge) or, 
finally, the excesses of Italian Fascism 
(in Non Abbiamo Bisogno). 

Today the Holy See insists upon 
the right—and recently has made 
ample use of it—to speak its mind, 
at least by protest and warning, when 
the rights of the Church or the natur- 
al liberties of the human person are 
outraged. It is never a purely po- 
litical intervention; it is an obligation, 
incumbent upon the Papacy, since it 
has the mission of proclaiming truth, 
justice and world-wide charity. Pius 
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XI made the position abundantly clear 
in his Encyclical, Ubi Arcano Dei, 
when he wrote: 


The Church was established by her 
Founder as a perfect society, the mistress 
and leader of other societies; such being 
the case, she will not encroach upon the 
authority of other societies, which are 
each of them legitimate in their own sphere, 
but she will be able felicitously to com- 
plete them, as grace perfects nature. . 
But if the Church considers it improper 
to meddle without reason in the govern- 
ment of worldly affairs and with purely 
political matters, she is within her rights 
in seeking to prevent the civil power mak- 
ing that an excuse to oppose in any way 
whatsoever the superior interests which 
invelve man’s eternal salvation, to en- 
danger or injure those interests by unjust 
laws or commands, to attack the divine 
constitution of the Church, or to tread 
underfoot the sacred rights of God in the 
civil society of men. 


It was the same Pope, Pius XI, 
who so often translated this principle 
into practical effect, in his refutation 
of the false doctrines of Communism 
or Nazism and in his reiterated de- 
fence of the Jews from racial perse- 
cution, One passage from Dr. Binchy’s 
valuable work on Church and State in 
Fascist Italy (in no sense an uncritical 
eulogy of Pius XI) calls for quota- 
tion. It speaks of the Pope, in his last 
years, with the following glowing 
terms: 

Yet it seemed that no tribulation 
could break that dauntless spirit or even 
halt it for a second on the path of duty. 
In the sunset of his life he stands, as it 
were, transfigured on the horizon, the liv- 


ing embodiment of the charity of Christ, 
pleading in the name of his Master the 
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cause of the persecuted Jews. Racked with 
pain, heedless of the insults that rained or 
him from the Nazi and the Fascist press, 
he fought on to the close, thundering 
against the “hateful doctrines” or racialism 
and exaggerated nationalism, and proclaim- 
ing the universality of the Christian mes- 
sage to all men and nations. 


But WHY THE VATICAN P 


Does this explain—the question- 
er might continue—the Vatican, the 
Papal Secretariate of State, the various 
nuncios and ambassadors? Well, ask 
yourself why Governments and coun- 
tries accredit representatives to the 
Holy See. Surely, not because, prior to 
1870, the Pope was the temporal 
sovereign of the small Papal States 
or that today he is the temporal lord 
of the Vatican City that might com- 
fortably be put inside St. James’ Park. 
Owing to the Holy Father's special 
position as Head of the Church, he 
is necessarily brought into contact 
with secular authorities. It is on the 
good will or at least the tolerance of 
various Governments that the mis- 
sion of the Church must, to some ex- 
tent, depend for its effect. There are 
certain conditions which must be ful- 
filled if the Church is adequately to 
pursue her spiritual mission in any 
particular country. She must enjoy 
freedom of worship, freedom to teach 
and preach, liberty to erect churches 
and religious houses. She must be free 
in the training of her clergy and 
the appointment of bishops, and free 
also to secure Catholic education for 
Catholic children. 
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Further, the whole of the 
Church’s foreign missionary work is 
clearly dependent upon the favor of 
secular Powers. Consequently, the first 
purpose of the diplomacy of the Holy 
See is to watch over the spiritual in- 
terests of the Church, and the many 
and varied activities involved therein. 
This means that the Holy See will at- 
tempt to secure as favorable condi- 


tions as possible for the Catholic 


Church, as it exists and works in 
different countries. 

During this century the practice 
has grown of fixing the relation be- 
tween the Catholic Church and secu- 
lar Governments by means of a Con- 
cordat. Concordats are no new inven- 
tion. There were Concordats earlier, 
for example with Poland, Spain, Por- 
tugal and nine Italian States during 
the 18th century. In the last two dec- 
ades such Concordats have been drawn 
up and signed with Latvia (1929), 
Bavaria (1924), Poland (1925), Ru- 
mania (1927), Italy (1929, on the oc- 
casion of the Lateran Treaty), Prus- 
sia (also in 1929), Austria (1933), 
Germany (1933), Spain and Portugal 
(1940). 


THe Pores AND PEACE 


A second major purpose of the 
Holy See’s diplomacy is to encourage 
and promote peace between States 
and peoples. War is the father of 
hatred; the Church must be the har- 
binger of Charity and peace. Con- 
sequently, in a world society that 
recognized the proper position of the 
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Holy See, it would enjoy a special 
status as arbiter between different 
Powers. This was, in fact, the accepted 
theory during the Middle Ages, how- 
ever much practice may have lagged 
behind. Acknowledged then through- 
out Christendom as head of the 
Church and as possessing great moral 
authority, the Pope was frequently 
able to intervene in the cause of 
peace. He did not claim a direct tem- 
poral authority except in certain pe- 
culiar cases. But an indirect temporal 
authority was admitted. 

Popes were able, for instance, to 
forbid private war among the feudal 
nobility from Wednesday to Monday 
and on Feast Days. The number of 
disputes submitted to the Holy See 
for arbitration was remarkable. In the 
13th century there were a hundred 
cases in Italy alone. But even then 
Christendom never became a_theoc- 
racy. When the notion and fact of 
Christendom began to disintegrate, 
there disappeared also the concept 
of the Holy See as its moral and re- 
ligious center. Writers in the 16th 
century, like Vittoria and Suarez, 
could still declare that, with Christian 
rulers, the Papacy enjoyed a right of 
intervention; but they cautiously add- 
ed that the Pope might refrain from 
its use “lest greater evils should fol- 
low.” Then came the era of the abso- 
lute national State, knowing no moral 
law higher than itself and acknowl- 
edging no international law that was 
more than the result of agreement and 
convention. Implicitly, and sometimes 
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quite explicitly, these States abandoned 
the old Christian idea of a Natural 
Law in human relationship that is the 
reflection of the law of God himself. 


More Recent EXPERIENCES 


Papal prestige in international 
affairs, that for some time was ob- 
scured if not very nearly eclipsed, be- 
gan to grow again in the latter half of 
the 19th century. Pius IX offered 
mediation to avert the Franco-Prussian 
war; and Leo XIII was partly instru- 
mental in summoning the First Hague 
conference. But here let it be noted 
that, when the Czar of Russia, sup- 
ported by the Queen of Holland, pro- 
posed that the Holy See be invited to 
send a representative to the confer- 
ence, this proposal was challenged by 
Italy; and Italy’s objection was upheld 
by Great Britain. One of the clauses 
in the Treaty of London, negotiated 
by Italy and the Allies prior to Italy's 
declaration of war against the Central 
Powers in 1915, carefully excluded 
the Holy See from the subsequent 
Peace conference. In article 5 of the 
Treaty, France, Britain and Russia 
pledged themselves “to support Italy 
in preventing the representatives of 
the Holy See from taking any steps 
whatever in regard to the conclusion 
of peace or the settlement of ques- 
tions connected with the present war.” 

Despite this secret clause, which 
reflects little credit upon its signatories 
and incidentally shows how compli- 
cated can be the question “Why 
doesn’t the Pope?”, Pope Benedict 
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XV did intervene. The time was the 
late summer of 1917. The story is in- 
teresting, in itself, as also because the 
peace emissary dispatched by the Pope 
to the Central Powers was the newly- 
consecrated Archbishop Pacelli, now 
Pius XII. Monsignor Pacelli inter- 
viewed both Kaisers, of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, to whom he pre- 
sented the Holy Father’s proposals. 
In the long run, these were declined, 
both by the Central Powers and by 
France and Britain. Since then, the 
Holy See was not invited to play 
any part in the League of Nations. 
Its practical position today is illus- 
trated from article 24 of the Lateran 
Treaty concluded with the Italian 
Government. This article reads as fol- 
lows: 

The Holy See, in regard to the sov- 
ereignty that belongs to it in the inter- 
national freld, declares that it desires to re- 
main and will remain outside all temporal 
competitions between other States and out- 
side international congresses held for such 
objects, save when the contending parties 
unite in appealing to its mission of peace, 
always reserving to itself the right of 
bringing its moral and spiritual power to 
bear on any given case. 

As a matter of fact, the last half 
century or so has witnessed a number 
of examples of Papal intervention or 
arbitration. The Holy See acted as 
judge between Germany and Spain in 
1885, in the conflict concerning the 
Caroline Islands; in 1893, in the 
boundary quarrel between Ecuador 
and Peru, and in the following year, 
in a dispute of a similar kind between 
Great Britain and Venezuela. It arbi- 
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trated between Haiti and San Do- 
mingo, in 1895, and, from 1900 to 
1903, between Chile and the Argen- 
tine, while its appeal, in 1898, delayed 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
war. In 1906 and from 1909-10 its 
aid was requested in difficulties be- 
tween Colombia and Ecuador, and be- 
tween Brazil and both Bolivia and 
Peru. In 1905 an agreement was con- 
cluded between Colombia and Peru to 
submit to Papal arbitration all future 
disputes (except those concerning in- 
dependence and honor) that should 
ptove to be unamenable to direct ne- 
gotiation. 


Pius XII anp THis War 


What, it may finally be urged, 
has Pius XII done during, and just 
prior to, the present war? Through- 
out the years and months that led up 
to it, both Pius XI and Pius XII 
worked for peace—sometimes by 
warning, at other times through ap- 
peal and exhortation, and always by 
diplomatic action. Those who would 
like to have detailed information 
about the diplomatic action of Pius 
XII on behalf of peace, will find it, 
in convenient form, either in Mr. 
Charles Rankin’s compilation of Papal 
addresses and broadcasts, called The 
Pope Speaks, or in the fourth chapter 
of Mr. A. C. F. Beales’ admirable 
Penguin volume on The Catholic 
Church and International Order. It is 
difficult to see what the Pope could 
conceivably have done that he did not 
actually attempt. 
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In the second place, he has em- 
phasized positively the proper basis of 
a true and lasting peace. The “Five 
Peace Points” of the Pope were first 
issued in the Christmas Eve allocution 
of 1939. These were included in the 
famous joint letter to the Times of 
December 21, 1940, signed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
and the Moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council, as well as by Card- 
inal Hinsley. The letter included five 
points or paragraphs as basic to any 
true and genuinely Christian peace 
settlement. The principles laid down 
in the 1939 allocution have been re- 
peatedly explained and enlarged in 
subsequent addresses. They have been 
illuminated also in a long series of au- 
thoritative articles which appeared in 
1942 and 1943 in the Osservatore 
Romano, from the pen of Professor 
Guido Gonella. 

Negatively, the Pope has contin- 
ued to stress and condemn the errors 
and evils that have led to this new 
war and that have generally corrupted 
modern society. The Encyclical Summi 
Pontificatus, issued on October 28, 
1939, gave a profound analysis of the 
world’s unrest and of the war that 
was both its consequence and _ its 
symptom. Man must find again—said 
the Pontiff—the understanding of the 
Natural Law; he must rediscover the 
sense of human solidarity and broth- 
erhood under God and in Christ; he 
must abandon the false and danger- 
ous worship of State and human so- 
ciety which bids it turn away from 
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higher moral and religious values. 
The Pope has stressed evil, in theory 
and in fact; he has emphasized good 
and outlined, in far greater detail than 
any statesman of the present day, the 
principles which should underlie the 
peace settlement after the war. 
Further, he has devoted himself 
to an amelioration of the hardship 
that war inevitably brings and which 
this war has brought, especially upon 
the continent of Europe, in startling 
and appalling measure. Relief work, 
the care of prisoners of war—to 
which purposes have been harnessed 
all the resources of the Vatican and 
its diplomatic representatives all over 
world—these are two of the major 
war-time activities of the Holy See. 
But it waits; it remains ever 
ready to help when its help is asked 
for; it stands adamant upon the 
old Christian foundation of interna- 
tional relations, so sadly ignored for 
more than two centuries, and _ still 
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more flagrantly violated in these our 
days. The Axis Powers seem to un- 
derstand the position far more clearly 
than do our questioners. The Nazi 
Press is suspicious of the Vatican al- 
ways, and at times violently opposed 
to it; and, for the Italian Fascists, 
the extremists, such as Farinacci, con- 
stantly attacked what they termed re- 
actionaries at the Vatican, meaning, 
of course, and being understood to 
mean, the Holy Father himself. One 
consoling feature of war-time has 
been development of very close te- 
lations between the Holy See and the 
United States. And also it is widely 
known that the Holy Father hopes a 
great deal from the general influence 
of North America and from the de- 
velopment of Catholicism throughout 
the Americas. When the United Na- 
tions invaded Sicily, it was left to 
President Roosevelt to send a special 
message—of great cordiality and sym- 
pathy—to the Pope. 


Man’s Conception of Himself 


The history of Western thought in the last four centuries is 
the record of efforts to establish man’s conception of himself as 
his own last end by destroying whatever opposes it in the meta- 
physical order, and to implement his power to fulfil himself by 
doing as he pleases through a new type of knowledge in the 


physical order—Eugene Bagger in THOUGHT, December, 1943. 
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Democracy and Reli gion 


HE real danger in present-day 

moral trends is to be found in 
the changing mental attitude so alarm- 
ingly evident among young people to- 
ward what they term archaic and out- 
worn rules of life and conduct. For 
some time it has seemed as though 
large segments of the human family 
have deliberately sought to free them- 
selves from the rigid restraints which 
religion fastened upon private morals. 
Seeking always to distinguish human- 
kind from just ordinary animals, reli- 
gion has patiently persevered to give 
chastity a noble and priceless mean- 
ing. The simple old Biblical explana- 
tion of marriage—that man and 
woman, through love for one another, 
unite their lives for mutual comfort, 
companionship and service, and as a 
duty to God and country procreate and 
tear children—still ranks as the classic 
thesis on the subject. Throughout the 
centuries this religious concept of mar- 
tiage as a sacrament has stood like a 
bulwark as the only safeguard against 
concupiscence, and has consistently 
served to elevate men and women 
above their animal instincts. 

Since the turn of the century, 
however, democracy, which once found 
its cohesiveness in religion and reli- 
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gious practices, has progressively suc- 
ceeded in setting itself up as a sort of 


substitute for religion. Indeed, “‘as- 
sembled around nothing more perma- 
nent than a congeries of banks, insur- 
ance companies and industries,” many 
thinking people believe that demo- 
cratic society has become dogmatically 
so spineless as to make citizens an easy 
prey to demagogy. The truth is that 
when religion became solely “a pri- 
vate matter” morality lost its mean- 
ing, and countless people no longer 
in communion with a supreme, pur- 
poseful Being have concluded that life 
is purposeless, that human life is not 
even worth living. 

The rebuilding of democracy de- 
mands much more than a new ap- 
proach in our efforts to solve the per- 
ennial problems of war and peace, the 
attainment of a balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture, a cure for un- 
employment and remedies for other 
social and complete problems. The 
eventual recovery of democracy from 
the devastations of the canker worms 
that have long been working to under- 
mine it can come only through the 
proper education and rearing of our 
children. It is very evident that the 
generation next succeeding us will 
have to face even greater problems 
and will not be able to cope with 
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them unless in its formative years it is 
prepared through discipline, inconven- 
ience, discomfort and menial tasks to 
recognize the truth that education 
must primarily deal with the spirit of 
man.—ZEALANDIA, Auckland, N. Z., 
May 6, 1943. 


The Family 


A MAN’ right to defend his home 
against physical invasion has 
long been recognized by law as one 
of his essential rights. His right to 
defend his home against the invasion 
of subversive moral doctrine stands 
today in need of recognition and tute- 
lage. 

To the Christian the family is 
the primary social cell, the state the 
outgrowth of the family. The protec- 
tion of the family against encroach- 
ments, even those of the state, is 
therefore the paramount duty of the 
head of the family. 

It is upon this principle that 
Catholics today base their right to de- 
fend their homes against immoral doc- 
trine, to defend their families against 
immoral attack. It is upon that prin- 
ciple that the right of private school 
education is based. It is upon that 
principle that all social morality 
stands. 

The evidences of the usurping of 
individual and family rights are all 
too evident as we look at those parts 
of the world today under totalitarian 
tule. Rights of parents are non-exist- 
ent in the countries where the State is 
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the absolute. Perhaps the loss of these 
rights is not too surprising if we con- 
sider the popular ideas and practices 
which have systematically undermined 
respect for these fundamental rights, 
making way for State control. 

The utter lengths to which a peo- 
ple will go when they turn their backs 
on the natural and Divine law, and 
start down the slippery and steep in- 
cline of immoral practice, is strikingly 
seen in our midst in the incredible 
extent of the hideous crime of mur- 
dering the unborn child. The afore- 
mentioned evils are not entirely un- 
known in the Catholic family. Pius XI 
knew well whereof he ‘spoke when he 
stated in his encyclical on Christian 
Marriage: These pernicious errors 
and depraved morals have begun to 
spread even amongst the Faithful and 
are gradually gaining ground. 

Still other evils of our family life, 
and threats to the same, can be men- 
tioned. Pius XI, for instance, in his 
encyclical on the Christian Education 
of Youth, referred to one when he 
spoke of the lack of preparation on 
the part of modern parents for their 
tasks of child training in the home. 
His words on this score can hardly be 
too often repeated. 

Straitened circumstances, result- 
ing from unjust economic conditions, 
have made the living of a normal fam- 
ily life unduly difficult in many in- 
stances. It is a dreadful thing to say 
in a civilized community but it has 
been said—and apparently with much 
basis in fact—that the greatest single 
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cause Of poverty is children. At the 
other extreme, gross luxurious living 
has become the bane of many, and 
has led to the undoing of the family 
life of great numbers. A want of full 
appreciation and understanding of the 
true ideals and purposes of Christian 
marriage and family life has left many 
homes unprepared for assaults that 
have been directed against them. A 
feeble religious life, a lack of religious 
practice within the home itself, has 
left many a family without the neces- 
saty power of resistance against the 
enemies of the home from within and 
from without. — The SOUTHERN 
Cross, Buenos Aires, March 12, 1943. 


This Alimony Business 


CCORDING to Dr. L. F. Katzoff, 
A domestic relations expert of San 
Francisco, alimony has grown into a 
billion dollar annual business. He be- 
lieves that only a fraction of these ali- 
mony payments are justified. It is not 
the first time that our present alimony 
laws have been gravely questioned. 

More interesting about Dr. Katz- 
off's thesis was this comment: “Out 
of this billion dollar business has 
grown a business of two billions paid 
out to lawyers, courts and individuals 
active in ‘ironing out’ marriage diffi- 
culties.” This means that if every mar- 
tied couple were uninterruptedly happy 
it would completely wreck a two bil- 
lion dollar business, create more un- 
employment and play hob with huge 
vested interests in marital misery. 
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These vested interests need not 
worry. Theirs is a business which 
knows no depression. It is solidly 
grounded on the common ornery dis- 
position of their fellow citizens, both 
male and female—THE INDIANA 
CATHOLIC AND RECORD, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Sept. 24, 1943. 


Vatican Policy 


HE picture of Vatican policy 

which emerges from the broad- 
casts and initiatives and local action 
of recent months is consistent. The 
aim is peace, its basis a respect for 
the rights of the nations, the coopera- 
tion of victors and vanquished, an end 
to totalitarian rule and the setting up 
in Europe of constitutional govern- 
ment. The Vatican in a broadcast to 
Britain denied that Catholicism was a 
concern of the Right. On the contrary, 
it affirmed the Church’s constant de- 
sire to collaborate with the Left, and 
pointed to such examples as the work 
of Lacordaire in France and Bishop 
Ketteler in Germany. 

This broadcast is only a particu- 
lar example of a general policy which 
the Vatican has been pursuing in every 
occupied country—backing the leaders 
of the organized workers, encouraging 
the Catholic trade unions to play a 
leading part in the resistance move- 
ment and, through the Bishops, going 
out with a direct appeal for working 
class support on the basis of “peace 
and reform.” 

Thus, in the Catholic hierarchy 
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and organizations of Europe, the Al- 
lies might find strong support for the 
restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment and the rule of law.—THE Lon- 
DON Economist, London, England, 
Sept. 11, 1943. 


Negro Apostolate 


HE distinguished Peter Claver 

devoted his life to work among 
the Negroes. He is said to have bap- 
tized over three hundred thousand of 
them in the slave market of Carta- 
gena, Colombia. In saving these many 
souls, he saved his own and merited 
to be numbered among the great 
saints of God. 

The arrival of the Negro in the 
United States is a bit different from 
the traditional story of immigration. 
It is not an honorable page in our 
history. An attitude was taken towards 
these people which is not pleasant to 
think about. And it was an era of 
flag-waving and vociferous oratory 
about liberty and opportunity. 

As Americans we like to credit 
ourselves with being “big enough” 
to recognize mistakes and correct 
them. Our way of living is not based 
upon the “trial and error” system, 
but where errors have been made we 
endeavor to profit by them. More 
than a little compunction should smite 
the heart of thinking people in re- 
gard to the treatment of the Negro 
problem. 
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Our immediate concern is the 
realization that every human being is 
a child of God. As products of His 
hands, made in His image, we are all 
equals. This is a democracy that tran- 
scends all political systems. Our voca- 
tion, as believers in God, is to make 
Him known and loved by all other 
human beings. God does not consider 
any creature as unworthy of His Gos. 
pel; neither can we. 

While we may contemplate with 
just pride the great growth of “mis- 
sion - mindedness” among American 
Catholics, it must be admitted that 
most of us think chiefly of the mis- 
sions, as the English say, “‘out for- 
eign.’ Few of us give sufficient atten- 
tion or prolonged thought to the great 
mission field here at home, conspicu- 
ously the work among non-Catholic 
Negroes in this country. 

The devoted men and women 
who are doing this work for us are of 
a very high type indeed. Thete are 
many Peter Clavers among them. But 
their number is as yet lamentably 
small; their resources microscopic. 
Here is an opportunity for zealous 
young men and women to do a great 
work as missionaries, and for those 
who are not so called to render ade- 
quate assistance both in prayer and 
alms. May St. Peter Claver inspire us! 
—THE Pitot, Boston, Mass., Sept. 11, 
1943. 
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Stalin and the Russian Orthodox Church 


L. J. GALLAGHER, S.J. 


An address broadcast on the Catholic Truth Hour over Station WNAC, 
Boston, Mass., October 3, 1943 


HE future of the Orthodox 

Church in Russia is so intimately 
connected with the religious freedom 
demanded in the Atlantic Charter that 
it will affect the whole settlement of 
any plans for the rehabilitation of the 
postwar world. Only recently it was 
announced that the Russian Govern- 
ment had permitted the reconstitution 
of the Holy Synod of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church and the election of a 
Patriarch of Moscow. No purpose has 
been assigned as yet for the granting 
of this concession, but there is ample 
room for speculation upon the reasons 
that may have prompted it. 

First, there was the Nazi so- 
called religious propaganda in occu- 
pied territory, endeavoring to turn the 
Russian people against their Govern- 
ment with the slogan ‘Godless Bol- 
shevik Russia.” If any progress was 
made in this attempt, the whole prop- 
aganda scheme should crumble into 
failure with the return of the Ortho- 
dox Synod. What the Nazis had to 
offer as a religious program is of no 
importance, but if the purpose behind 
the re-creation of the Church Synod 
was to offset their propaganda, then 
the Russian Government was forced 
to admit that at least its‘people do not 
want to be a godless nation. The con- 
cessions granted to religion since the 
opening of the war may indicate a 


policy of temporizing on the part of 
the Government, to curry favor with a 
people who have proven themselves 
stubbornly religious. 

Or this new and unexpected 
grant may possibly be a gesture to the 
Balkan States, which are largely Or- 
thodox, or it may be a future provi- 
sion for the peace-table, where Rus- 
sia would look better as something 
other than an atheistic state. 

More probable, however, than 
the reasons mentioned for the re- 
appearance of the Holy Synod, is the 
policy that the Government can do 
more with a State-controlled Church 
than it can with an outlawed spirit of 
religion which evidently cannot be de- 
stroyed, and which is continually and 
persistently asserting its claim as an 
essential part of the life of the na- 
tion. What the attitude and the rela- 
tions of the Synod and the Patriarch 
will be, relative to a dictator govern- 
ment that is, or originally was, pro- 
fessedly atheist, only time will reveal. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread at 
all. The Holy Synod of the Russian 
Church was state-controlled for over 
two hundred years, but at least there 
was a church in existence. 

From 1589 to the year 1700 the 
Russian Orthodox Church was ruled 
over by the Patriarch of Moscow. In 
1700 Peter the Great abolished the 
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Patriarchate and instituted a council 
or a synod as the governing body of 
the Church. Originally this council 
consisted of ten bishops, all of whom 
were obliged to take an oath in recog- 
nition of the Tzar as supreme judge 
of the Synod, and he was represented 
at its meetings by a General Procura- 
tor, a layman, usually of military rank, 
and officially known as the eye of the 
Tzar. 

From Peter’s time on, the Synod 
was at the mercy of the Crown and 
for the two hundred and seventeen 
years of its existence it never lost its 
character as a political bureau. After 
the war of 1905 the clergy attacked 
the Synod in the press and also the 
anti-canonical constitution of the 
Church and demanded the return of 
the Patriarchate. The Government re- 
plied to this attack by promulgating 
what it called an edict of toleration, 
and by proposing the convocation of a 
national council to return its liberties 
to the Church under a new constitu- 
tion. This gesture was frustrated by 
the revolution that followed the Japa- 
nese war and the Synod continued to 
govern the church until the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917, when the State 
Church collapsed with the Tzarist re- 
gime. 

What has happened to religion 
in Russia since that time is only too 
well known. What will result from 
the reconstitution of the Synod of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, is a mat- 
ter of conjecture and another Russian 
enigma to be solved by the outcome 
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of the present war and by the lapse 
of time. No one can predict with cer- 
tainty what will happen. 


FuTuRE OF THE CHURCH 


In speculation upon the future, 
however, we should not make the mis- 
take of concluding hastily that Josef 
Stalin does not fully understand and 
appreciate what the restoration of the 
Church Synod really means. The rela- 
tions between the Synod and the Gov- 
ernment, and the purpose for grant- 
ing permission for its renovation, may 
never be clearly indicated, but the 
significance of its re-appearance means 
much to the people of Russia and to 
the world at large. It means that the 
eternal fire of religion, reduced to 
embers under the ashes of persecution, 
will leap into a flame of new life, if 
it is granted sufficient exposure to the 
free air of liberty. 

Stalin knows the history of the 
Bolshevik Revolution and he also 
knows the history of the Orthodox 
Church. It would be safe to say that, 
since 1917, the Revolution, the re- 
building of Russia and the present 
war, have occupied every moment of 
his waking hours. There was a time, 
however, when the routine of his 
daily life was regulated in detail by 
the Church Synod. He has not forgot- 
ten that it was on the authority of 
this same body, acting under Govern- 
ment influence, that an investigation 
of radical tendencies in Orthodox 
seminaries resulted in his dismissal 
from the seminary at Tiflis, at the age 
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of eighteen, after four years of cleri- 
cal training. 

It sounds like a far cry from 
seminarian to National Dictator, and 
particularly so through the long line 
of names, they can hardly be called 
titles, assigned to him by his various 
biographers. In his quiet moments, 
and all men have them, even Dicta- 
tors—those moments that cause a sud- 
den startle just before falling asleep 
—does the recollection of the semi- 
nary ever flash across his semi-dor- 
mant memory? The thought of once 
having been a candidate for the priest- 
hood is just the kind of recollection 
that would persistently break through 
the phantasms of war and of revolu- 
tion, like a blank spot on a moving 
picture film. 

We have already remarked that 
the question of religious freedom in 
Russia will have an intimate bearing 
upon the reshaping of the world after 
the present war. Without this funda- 
mental freedom of religion, neither 
Russia, nor any other great nation, 
can hope to hold a place of respect 
and of trust in a family, or in a 
league of nations, dependent, as such 
a league must necessarily be, upon the 
supporting morality of international 
law. A Government that has no re- 
spect for the rights of its own citi- 
zens will have respect for the rights 
of other people. 

Real religious freedom, meaning 
freedom of the Russian Church from 
Government control, would have its 
salutary effects outside of the Russian 
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borders as well as within them. The 
scattered elements of the Russian 
Church, which settled in various parts 
of the world, like volcanic dust, after 
the revolutionary explosion of 1917, 
will probably be the most interested 
element in the proceedings of the 
Holy Synod, and in the relations de- 
veloped between the new Patriarch 
of Moscow and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The whole Slavic people and 
particularly those belonging to the 
other and numerous branches of the 
Orthodox faith, will watch the new 
growth of the Russian Church with 
keen interest, because of their rela- 
tions with the Russian Church since 
1589, when it established itself as a 
national church by breaking away 
from the jurisdiction of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. 

Again, a free church in Russia 
would be a relief to that part of Cath- 
olic Poland still under Russian rule, 
as it would probably help to lighten 
the Russian pressure on Poland, which 
in great part was exerted by the 
State Church of the Russian Govern- 
ment. It would go far also toward 
developing a more friendly under- 
standing between the Western and the 
Eastern, meaning the Catholic and the 
Orthodox churches, which have always 
been prevented from coming together 
by the political influence and by the 
State interference of the Orthodox 
countries, and particularly by Russia. 

The possibilities to arise from 
present religious conditions in Russia 
are world-wide, for the simple reason 
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that they will be coextensive with 
Russia’s influence, which will have a 
direct effect upon Europe that will 
cause an indirect pressure upon the 
rest of the world, no matter which 
way the war may terminate. If the 
present Russian Government survives, 
that influence will continue to be ex- 
ercised by the head of the Govern- 
ment, and it will depend in no small 
measure upon the relations he main- 
tains with the Holy Synod of the Rus- 
sian Church. 

Stalin knew Lenin, his philoso- 
phy, his tactics and the circumstances 
of his death. He knows that Lenin’s 
last battle was against God. He was a 
close observer of all the details of the 
drive against religion in 1923; Lenin’s 
last push, when Monsignor Butke- 
vitch was condemned to death on 
Palm Sunday, and on the following 
Tuesday of Holy Week, Lenin suf- 
fered a brain stroke that rendered him 
a physical and a mental invalid for 
the rest of his life. Stalin knew what 
Lenin thought of him, namely, that 
he should be removed from the office 
of Secretary of the Party and replaced 
by one who was more loyal and more 
attentive to the comrades. With Lenin 
gone Stalin was free to do his own 
thinking. His intimate knowledge of 
Bolshevik philosophy did not prevent 
the recent announcement that the Sov- 
iet Government had abandoned the 
policy of world revolution, despite the 
fact that Stalin wrote in his Problems 
of Leninism: “To deny the indisput- 
able fact that there is no complete 
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victory for Socialism in a single coun- 
try, without the victory of the Revo- 
lution in other countries, is to aban- 
don internationalism, to abandon Len- 
inism.” 

The world will have to wait to 
see what assurance is contained in the 
avowed change in his political philos- 
ophy, as well as in the intimated 
change in his attitude toward religion, 
as indicated in the revival of The 
Holy Synod. A man’s designs and in- 
tentions can only be known from the 
man himself. If his declarations are 
self contradictory, without his being 
aware of it, then he is mentally un- 
trustworthy. If his utterances are con- 
tradictory of his own express design, 
then he must go down in history, to 
phrase it mildly, as a confirmed de- 
ceiver. 


Spirit OF RELIGION 


Religious persecution has ham- 
pered the internal political develop- 
ment of Russia in much the same way 
as the idea of world-revolution has 
impeded its external progress. The 
present war has brought about the 
separate announcements of the aban- 
donment of both of these impedi- 
ments. To belie the renunciation of 
religious persecution or of world-revo- 
lution, in the event of final military 
triumph, would weaken the Russian 
Government in the estimation of the 
nations, and utterly destroy the trust 
of the Russian people. Any form of 
Government that might develop in 
Russia, as a result of victory in the 
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present war, would be set back to 
1917 by reverting to the fundamentals 
of the Bolshevik Code. 

Come what may at the end of 
this war, there is universal evidence 
at present, on the battle fronts and 
in the homes behind them, to show 
that the spirit of religion will assert 
itself in world plans for future peace. 
From the beginning of the war the 
Russian Orthodox priests have been 
administering to the soldiery on the 
fighting fronts, with at least the tacit 
consent of the Government; and with 
the rebirth of the Holy Synod the 
Russian people have brought out into 
the open what they had locked up in 
their hearts, against the spoliation that 
robbed them of their churches and 
chapels, which were the external ex- 
pression of their hidden faith. 

In Russia and throughout the 
whole world, among men in service 
and in civilian life, in the compara- 
tively short period of its duration, this 
war has probably brought about more 
serious thinking about God and reli- 
gion than the world has ever experi- 
enced in any equal space of time. It 
has done much to awaken the world 
to the realization that something es- 
sential was missing for the mainte- 
nance of the peace and order that 
should prevail among thinking men. 
It is bringing about the realization 
that the political, the economic and 
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the social orders must have a fourth 
support, namely, that of religion, to 
guarantee the permanent stability of 
human existence. Man is a rational be- 
ing and the more danger there is to 
his safety, both temporal and eternal, 
the deeper will be his reasoning, and 
this war has driven humanity to seri- 
ous thinking. 

The reconstitution of the Holy 
Synod of the Russian Church may be 
an indication of how the war is af- 
fecting the thinking of the Russian 
Dictator. He knows the relations that 
existed between Tzardom and the 
Church. He has seen enough to real- 
ize that the exploitation of the 
Church for political ends, is second 
only to religious persecution in its 
baneful effects upon government. He 
should know that Dictators, whether 
Tzars or Secretaries of a Party, can be 
destroyed by such exploitation, bu’ 
that the Church can not. Dictators 
may utterly disregard the conscience 
of a nation, but they can never wholly 
escape from their own. If it has not 
yet happened, it may occur to him, 
that it was the abuse of the Church 
by the Government that developed 
radicals in the seminaries of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, that the radi- 
cals overthrew the government, and 
that Josef Djugasvili, afterwards 
known as Stalin, was one of them. 











Reprinted from Keep THEM PLowINe, Bulletin of the Rural Life Bureau, 
Diocese of Hartford, Conn. 


HERE are in the United States 

3,070 counties. Of this number 
1,022, or about one-third, are with- 
out priests dwelling either in the 
urban or the rural districts. There are 
about 500 additional counties in which 
priests dwell in the towns but in which 
none live in the rural area of the 
county. It would seem, therefore, that 
at least the rural sections of one-half 
of the counties of the nation are 
priestless. There are, likewise, counties 
in which priests are to be found in 
both urban and rural districts, but 
there are also towns and entire town- 
ships within these counties without 
resident priests. Even in townships 
with resident priests and ministers of 
Christian denominations there is a 
great percentage of the population 
claiming no religious affiliations what- 
soever. 

Father W. Howard Bishop, for- 
mer President of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, has set 
out to do something about this. He 
is organizing and training groups of 
men and women who will penetrate 
into these uncultivated regions and by 
their zeal and spirit of sacrifice will 
prepare the terrain for a future harvest 
of souls. 

The writer was convinced of the 
definite need of this organization on 
the occasion of a visit with the Home 


No-Priest Land 
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Missioners at Glendale, Adams 
County, Ohio, a priestless area, in the 
summer of 1941. Adams County com. 
prises thirteen townships. A house to 
house survey in one of these town. 
ships revealed not a single Catholic, 
although many names were indicative 
of Catholic origin. Part of the territory 
had been settled several generations 
ago by the Irish ancestors of the 
present holders. At a time when 
acreage was cheap, they settled there 
with the hope that some day a priest 
would pause in his journey. For gen- 
erations no priest passed that way. 

Among the significant reactions 
to the visit of a priest in that area at 
this late date were these: 

A mountaineer when questioned 
as to whether or not he was interested 
in any religion whatsoever responded: 
“There is no religion in this territory 
that is interested in me.” 

High up in the hills a recognized 
leader among the hill-folk when 
queried concerning the advisability of 
a house to house canvas on the part 
of a priest answered: “Reverend, 
Nicodemus never knew Christ until 
he visited Him and sat down and 
talked with Him. You will never 
know these people and they will never 
know you until you visit them and sit 
down and talk with them.” 
A father of twelve withheld his 
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choice of any particular denomina- 
tion until one of them would offer a 
satisfactory solution to the problem 
agitating his mind concerning the use 
of tobacco. 

An octogenarian queried con- 
cerning his reception of the Sacrament 


.| of Baptism had never heard of it but 


was indeed interested. “I'd like to 
hear of it and perhaps if it is some- 
thing good I'd like to take it.” 

A veteran of three score and ten 
hesitated to receive this Sacrament, for 
according to his conception of it, it 
meant that he must go down to the 
stream to be submerged but he “had 
become too old for such doings.” 

A stalwart farmer at the gate- 
post was well disposed toward the 
Catholic faith and willing to hear of 
its doctrine, since on the occasion of a 
visit to a distant city he had met a 
person of that faith and “he was a 
mighty nice sort of a person.” 

A dweller at a cross road was 
greatly interested in what the Church 
had to offer since a priest had for 
the past. year sent literature which he 
“eagerly awaited and read from be- 
ginning to end.” 

These interviews of a single day 
brought the itinerant priest into con- 
tact with twenty persons. One of these 
was baptized and he in a non-Catholic 
denomination and his name was Ma- 
lone. 

This is the problem in no-priest 
land. But even in those areas in which 
resident clergy are to be found the 
“countries are white already to har- 
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vest.” A survey has recently been com- 
pleted in an Eastern township in 
which a church has been established 
for half a century and in which a 
priest has his home. Moreover, two 
other Christian denominations with 
resident clergymen exist within its 
boundaries. All homes were visited 
and the result of the survey showed 
a total of 547 parents. Of this num- 
ber 185 professed the Catholic reli- 
gion. The next largest number of 
adherents to any religion was that of 
Episcopalians, 123. The third largest 
number was not, as had been expected, 
of those who professed Congregation- 
alism but rather of those who claimed 
no religious affiliations whatsoever, 
neither they nor their children. They 
numbered 121. Of Congregationalists 
there were 75. Eleven other denomin- 
ations were represented. There were 
16 Methodists, 7 Jews, 5 Adventists, 
4 Presbyterians, 3 Lutherans, 2 Bap- 
tists, 2 Christian Scientists and one 
each belonging to the Church of 
Christ, the Reformed Church, Unita- 
rian and Trinitarian. 

The fact that the third largest 
group in a Christian community is that 
of no religious conviction aroused in 
us grave thoughts. It is to be hoped 
that as The Home Missioners set to 
work at their urgent and boundless 
task in the 1,022 priestless counties 
they will likewise be inspired to 
develop an approach to the thousands 
of citizens in our Christian areas who 
know not God. 





T first it seemed as if the settle- 

ment of the De Gaulle-Giraud 
controversy and the establishment of 
the French Committee of National 
Liberation at Algiers were hastened 
by the collapse of Fascism in Italy. 
If, in speeding the truce, there had 
been any intention to get French rep- 
resentation in the anticipated negotia- 
tions anent the unconditional surren- 
der of Italy, then those hopes were 
blasted by the Quebec deliberations 
weeks in advance. 

But that conference gave some 
confidence and hope to the French 
cause by recognizing the Committee, 
even if the recognition is indicative of 
the diplomatic cleavage which still ex- 
ists in Allied ranks. Russia seems 
most friendly by granting the Com- 
mittee unqualified recognition. Eng- 
land, on the other hand, is more cau- 
tious and yet more conciliating than 
our own government. The United 
States has not only been slow to grant 
recognition, but it quite definitely sees 
the Committee as only a working 
agreement for the present which is to 
terminate when the war is over. Lim- 
ited though this may be, it is consis- 
tent with our promise of recognizing 
as a sovereign government of any lib- 
erated country only that which is the 
choice of the liberated people. 

For the present the Allied cause 
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is strengthened in the appointmen |; 


with mutual consent, of General G 
raud as Commissar of War and Ger 


eral De Gaulle as head of civilian at}3 
fairs. Nothing should be placed in th }u*! 


way of arming possibly 1,000,00 
men in Algiers. 


But the French cause goes on an}: 
seems to be making definite stride} 
toward national unity. With the arti-. 
val of Francois de Menthon at Algiers}; 


as Minister of Justice the Committee 


announces that its membership of fif-|. 


teen is now complete. M. de Men. 
thon, a leader of the underground, ar- 


rived via England. He speaks of ap 


many as 200,000 men in occupied ter 


ritory, partly armed, highly disci}- 
plined, and actively engaged in sabo}-' 
tage. His addition to the Committe}: 
is supposedly a link with the under}. 


ground. 

National unity is likewise pro- 
posed by the Committee in calling for 
a Provisional Consultative Assembly 
to meet in Algiers November 3. Its 
membership is to consist of eighty, 
half of which are to represent the 
underground and the other half to 
reflect the position of the last French 
parliament elected in 1936. 

If this movement is indicative of 
national unity, it seems as if the tend: 
ency is toward the resumption of 3 
democratic republic. The Constitution 
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of 1875 is still, legally speaking, in 
force in France. Pétain could call for 
a National Assembly as soon as 
France is freed to give sanction to the 
continuity of French government. 

_ But the question arises whether 
jsuch a procedure will be the expres- 
,sion of the French people in occupied 
territory. The chances are that it will. 
Of all the conquered peoples, the 
French have the longest tradition of a 
democratic spirit. But what of revolu- 
ion? It doesn’t seem likely. It has 
, been objected that France has reached 
the end of the revolutionary idea and 
that one of the reasons for its weak- 
ness was that nothing had taken its 
place. Granted the truth of this sweep- 
,ing statement on the spirit of France 
since the days of the Revolution, it 
_seems to tally also with the realism of 
the moment in occupied territory. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE 


The latest refugees tell us that 
the question of the postwar govern- 
ment of France is not discussed. There 
is little interest in politics. Suffering 
imposed upon them from without has 
stiffened morale for the one dominant 
desire of freedom. And the one char- 
acteristic spirit of all factions of the 
Right and the Left is that of resist- 
ance. The peasants were the first to 
tealize great indignation over the way 
the country had been betrayed. It took 
longer for the city folk. Labor soon 
joined the ranks when they saw their 
unions dissolved. Businessmen and the 
well-to-do were the last to admit the 
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degradation to which France had 
fallen. The military at first backed 
Pétain in his attempts to establish a 
““New Order,” but since the armistice 
they have left him to head resistance 
groups. 

Communism claims to have been 
the only political party to have sur- 
vived the catastrophe. This may be 
little more than an admission of the 
strength of their technique in the de- 
vious ways of the underground. They 
are making a strong bid for a hearing 
through their newly founded organ 
of Liberté (strange contradiction) 
which recently appeared in Algiers. 
But Fernand-Laurent, member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, dis- 
misses the possibility of Communism, 
in his article in the New York Times 
Magazine, on the grounds that the 
highly individualistic man of France, 
who has learned by bitter experience 
to fear the consequences of one-man 
rule, is likewise unwilling to lose him- 
self in the mass to the extent that 
collectivism demands. 

But what of French Catholicism 
and its bearing upon the future of 
France? There is this fact, as yet little 
recognized by the secular press, that 
the Church through the frequent and 
consistently courageous pronounce- 
ments of the Hierarchy is the greatest 
force of resistance within France and 
all the occupied territories, and Ger- 
many as well. This great strength of 
the Church is in the open and known 
and respected by the enemy. These 
pronouncements continue to condemn 
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the aberrations of the dictators and 
denounce the ideologies of totalitari- 
anism. The Church today as in ages 
past, whether in conquered countries 
or free, is still the greatest moral 
force in the world. But beyond this 
she does not go. The problems of pub- 
lic life have a technical side which 
the Church admits to be outside her 
own sphere and towards which she 
assumes a non-committal attitude. 

We shall, therefore, have to look 
to the Church as a social factor and 
find an answer to our question in the 
influence wielded by Catholic groups. 
But since all Cathoic societies and as- 
sociations have been suppressed, and 
information about them is scanty, we 
can merely surmise the influence of 
French Catholics upon the postwar 
government by considering the psycho- 
logical background and position of 
the different groups prior to the in- 
vasion and the armistice. 

There were the Traditionalists, 
composed largely of the upper class 
of society, who were conservative and 
generally sided with the Rightists. 
They were for no conciliation with 
Germany in the interval since World 
War I and leaned toward sympathy 
with Italy. They sided with the ene- 
mies of Communism and were in 
line with the Catholic thought of 
other countries on the Spanish Civil 
War. However, they were aloof from 
the surging tendencies of the masses 
and regarded the ills of their country 
as caused by Freemasonry. 

There were other 


groups of 
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Catholics who took a more active in- 
terest in the practical problems of 
their country and were necessarily 
drawn into the arena of public af- 
fairs. Some were generally content to 
expound the principles of their Cath- 
olic Faith and remain aloof from any 
definite action of practical politics. 
Such were the Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Chrétienne, the Semaines Sociales, and 
the French Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion. These movements tied in with 
similar Catholic organizations in Ger- 
many and in Italy before the war, un- 
til they sympathetically felt ham- 
pered by the encroaching restrictions 
of Nazism and Fascism upon these 
movements in those two countries. 
Among those who took most ac- 
tive interest in practical problems were 
the leading organs of the Catholic 
ptess. These entered into direct dis- 
cussion and propounded their views 
vigorously. La Croix, under the lead- 
ership of Pére Merklen, was a daily 
source of information for its many 
readers. Etudes was a Jesuit bi- 
monthly which kept a watchful eye 
on Communism and vigorously de- 
nounced totalitarianism. La Vie In- 
tellectuelle, a Dominican publication, 
was perhaps most direct and vigorous 
especially in the field of morals. This 
same group also published Sept which 
later became Temps Present as a me- 
dium for the opinions of laymen. In 
general they condemned Italy’s ag- 
gressions under Mussolini and took 
a stand against Franco in the Spanish 
War. They were given a hearing by 
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those democrats who abhorred a tie- 
up of Fascism and the Church. But in 
all this they remained outside and 
above all political parties within 
France. 

Finally, there were Catholic lay 
organizations, which worked for the 
application of Christian principles in 
practical affairs, but which assumed 
freedom in those fields in which the 
Church was silent. In large part these 
were composed of trade unionists and 
of democrats. They were rather re- 
served in their opinions on foreign 
affairs, quite definitely opposed to 
Marxism at home, but also opposed to 
the suppression of Marxist trade 
unions abroad. They were allied with 
the popular parties of other countries 
but lost out with the suppression of 
those parties. They tended toward the 
League of Nations and conciliation 
with enemy countries. 


CorporativE ORDER 


In general, the French Catholics 
failed of their purposes, but in many 
instances they gained a respect for 
Catholic principles in public life. It 
is precisely here that we may hope 
for a more vigorous expression of 
Catholic principles once France is 
free. 

But to return to the question of 
the future of France, it may be asked 
whether there is any possibility of the 
corporative order becoming effective? 
The chances are that it will not. For 
one reason it has been too shortlived 
and inopportunely proposed. Aside 
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from the fact that the secular mind 
of France, as in other countries, mis- 
understood Pétain’s “New Order” and 
suspected Nazi domination, since the 
armistice it is being scorned as the 
proposal of the collaborationists. Fur- 
ther reasons may be found in the dif- 
ferent reactions it encountered in 
Catholic circles, which were similar to 
those which met the Dolfuss-Schusch- 
nigg regime in Austria. The Catholic 
traditionalists of the upper class were 
skeptical of its anti-capitalism. The 
Catholic trade unionists have opposed 
it because of its union tie-in with the 
State, and the apparent sacrifice of the 
liberty of association. At least this was 
their opinion before the war, when 
they were inclined to respect their 
own contacts with Marxist groups as 
a possible alliance against Hitler. The 
Catholic intellectuals have, in princi- 
ple, favored a constitution based on 
the Encyclicals, but they seem to have 
a greater appreciation for the liberal- 
ism of a secular state. While they re- 
sent the criticism that modern France 
is a nation of atheists, once anti-cleri- 
cal and now permeated with Commu- 
nism, they admit that it is a secular 
state. But their rejoinder is that it is 
not totalitarian and that secularism de- 
velops a liberal outlook. They say that 
France is a civilization as well as a 
territory and that national unity, even 
if secular, doesn’t spring from a com- 
mon way of life but from a common 
consciousness of certain values. The 
aims of their common cause are to 
reawaken a sense of individual auton- 
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omy, to defend reason, to reject the 
false autonomy of the spiritual and in- 
tellectual and to renounce a tefres- 
trial god in the shape of totalitarian- 
ism. 

Despite this lack of unity among 
Catholic groups in the practical af- 
fairs of politics prior to the war, there 
is great hope in the revival of Catho- 
lic influence when France is free. The 
apologetics for religion was better car- 
ried on in France than in any other 
modern country. The Catholic press 
commanded the respect of national 
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thinking. In many instances the 
spokesmen of the Catholic press were 
laymen, as distinguished for the sin- 
cerity of their lives as for the keen- 
ness of their learning. The intelli- 
gence of the nation was tending to a 
return to Catholicism. There is every 
reason to suppose that persecution has 
welded a stronger Catholic spirit 
which will be united against a com- 
mon enemy from without and even 
strong enough to curb the resurgence 
within of the foreign impositions of 
Socialism and Communism. 


Social Vocation 


At times one is faced with the fact that Catholics, because 





they know little or nothing of the Papal teachings on social ques- 
tions, do not live up to what we might call their social vocation. 

Then there are those who know but do not live up to their 
principles. Catholics who are apparently faithful to their reli- 
gious duties in their interior life, seem to have a far less tender 
conscience when it comes to applying the clear rules of justice 
and Christian charity in the practice of their profession or the 
running of their business. 

Such a Jekyll and Hyde type of conscience gives great scan- 
dal to the Faithful, and provides those who wish to discredit the 
Church with ample material for their campaign.—From L’OssER- 
VATORE ROMANO. 
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Mr. Hoover’s Mistake 


PAuL WEBBER 


Reprinted from THE WaGE EARNER* 


H ERBERT Hoover, the only living 
ex-President of the United 
States, has written a book, in collab- 
oration with Hugh Gibson. It is called 
Problems of Lasting Peace. 

No better example can be found 
of the confused thinking which is 
leading us to disaster, than a quota- 
tion from Mr. Hoover's book. 


There is, [he says,} an illusion and 
a warning to Americans in all this world 
experience with managed economy, in- 
cluding our own. The illusion of its ad- 
vocates is that there can be totalitarian (or 
coercive) economics and at the same time 
a survival of the personal liberties of free 
speech, free press, free assembly, freedom 
of worship and free representative gov- 
ernment. 

The moment that managed economy 
steps over the line where voluntary action, 
cooperative movement and individual ini- 
tiative reign, protest begins. Soon the bu- 
reaucracy loses patience with opposition 
and starts limiting personal expression by 
direct coercion. 

Moreover, when the voters, in large 
numbers become dependent upon the state, 
the rule of the majority may become tyr- 
anny. 

Now there is, in this quotation, 
a considerable amount of truth, which 
makes it the more insidious poison. 
Mr. Hoover is correct when he says 
that ‘‘totalitarian economics’’—that is, 
domination of economic affairs by the 
State—can produce nothing but tyr- 


anny. Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius 
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XI said it better, but it is still as true 
today as it was when they wrote their 
great Encyclicals. 

Notice, however, that after the 
word “totalitarian,” Mr. Hoover puts, 
in parenthesis, the word “coercive.” 
He is saying that a “totalitarian” 
economy, a “managed” economy and 
a “coercive” economy, are all the 
same thing. He is assuming that there 
can be only two kinds of economic 
system—(1) a “free economy” in 
which everything is controlled by 
competition; and (2) a government- 
dominated economy in which the 
political state controls all matters of 
buying, selling, borrowing and lend- 
ing. 

This assumption is fatal to Mr. 
Hoover’s own case. As _ between 
hunger under “free enterprise” and 
security under a “totalitarian econ- 
omy,” the people will most certainly, 
in the end, choose the latter. 

The first of all freedoms is free- 
dom from want. 


Breap vs. LIBERTY 


It is true, of course, that if we 
were given a choice today between 
Nazi occupation of the United States 
and the starvation of a last-ditch de- 
fense, we should still choose to fight. 
This is simply because the Nazis have 
made their type of “managed econ- 
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omy” so hateful that we would prefer 
to see our children dead and our cities 
in ashes than to hear the goose-step in 
our streets. But give us a choice be- 
tween mass unemploment and a bene- 
volent, home-grown Stars-and-Stripes 
variety of state-controlled economy, 
and see how quickly the people will 
sell their liberties for bread! 


THe TuHirp CHOICE 


Fortunately for us, he has com- 
pletely overlooked a third alternative. 
That alternative is neither “free en- 
terprise” mor a “totalitarian” econ- 
omy. It consists in establishing, within 
the society, new agencies to which the 
functions of coercion and overall eco- 
nomic management can be entrusted. 

These agencies must be created— 
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otherwise Mr. Hoover is right, and it 
he is right, the totalitarians are right. 
because he proves their case. If we 
admit the necessity of a choice be. 
tween free enterprise and socialism, 
we must admit that the future belongs 
to socialism. 

These new agencies should be 
founded upon three principles: (1) 
the democratic principle of govern- 
ment by consent of the government; 
(2) the economic principle of partner- 
ship between Capital and Labor; and 
(3) the social principle of the solidar- 
ity of those engaged in a common in- 
dustry or profession. 

These agencies are none other 
than the “vocational groups” of Pius 
XI, through which we can have both 
security and liberty. 


The Christian Soldier 


Christ never bore arms as a soldier, and when two swords 
were shown to Him, He made it clear that He did not wish to 
use them. In the moment of danger He bade them replace the 
sword in its sheath. And yet, when the Christian soldier slays 
in a holy cause, when he watches, when, in the fierce hurricane 
of the battle, he fights fearlessly and holds his own unyieldingly, 
it is something of Christ that we discover and admire in him. 
For that which the Lord of all flesh could not realize in the lim- 
its of His material and sensitive body, that He realizes in His 
mystical Body; it is His power which strengthens the arms of 
His crusaders, it is through them that He shows us His inex- 


haustible wealth—Pierre Charles, S.J., PRAYER FOR ALL TIMEs. 
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Poverty and Ourselves 


Reprinted from the NEw ZEALAND TABLET* 


4 the majority of people today 
the word poverty has an ugly 
sound. True, we have not invented a 
new name for it, like we have for cof- 
fins and for undertakers, but we shy 
away from it as much as possible, and 
if we think of it at all it is fairly cer- 
tain that we approach the matter from 
any but the right angle. 

In this, perhaps more than in any 
other thing at the present time, the 
first necessity is that we should change 
our mode of thinking. Change your 
mode of thinking! That was the bur- 
den of a clarion call recently made by 
a German bishop to his people. We 
would do well to heed it ourselves. 
For our thinking on this subject of 
poverty is not the thought of the 
Gospels, but the thought of the world 
around us. In nothing have we be- 
come so infected by the spirit that is 
not Christian as in this. 

But let it not be thought that 
this article is going to be a disserta- 
tion in favor of those who say that 
there will always be “poor” people; 
that it is unfortunate for them; but 
the fact remains, does not the Gospel 
say so? No! A thousand times no! 
When we speak of poverty we do not 
mean destitution, starvation, homeless- 
ness. We do not mean that evil condi- 
dition in which thousands, millions, 
of human beings are deprived of the 
just necessities of life. When we speak 


of poverty we do not mean something 
evil, but something good, something 
holy; something of which Our Lord 
spoke when He said: “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

How far removed we are from 
this ideal is evident every day, when 
even the good Catholic will measure 
his admiration by the yard-stick of 
money, and not only he who has 
money, but he who is himself pos- 
sessed of little. 

The great tragedy of the present 
time is the stark materialism of the 
Western world—the Western mind. 
And it is made a million times worse 
by the fact that such is not the spirit 
of the Asiatic world. Unlike our- 
selves, the Asiatic does not give his 
admiration to those who make most 
money, but to those who go without. 
Whatever may be the sins of the Asi- 
atic peoples, however inferior to the 
Christian ascetic tradition theirs may 
be, they most certainly do not worship 
the Golden Calf of Mammon. Today, 
at this very hour, “their holy of holies 
is served, not by the millionaire but 
by the ascetic,” the man who goes 
without. 

Yet here are we, with the teach- 
ing and example of Our Lord and His 
early followers, with the clear injunc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost that “the de- 
sire of money is the root of all evils,” 


* P.O. Box 353, Dunedin, New Zealand, April 7, 1943. 
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yet withal with our minds so twisted 
that our main preoccupation is the 
getting of money. True, we have to 
live. But how many are satisfied with 
a reasonable livelihood when they 
have it? How many are satisfied even 
with “keeping up with the Joneses”? 
Once the race is even, then the 
Joneses must be beaten. And so uni- 
versal is this spirit of materialism, 
that when governments want money 
to prosecute the war, they have to 
hold out the bait of interest in order 
to get it; calling avarice by the attrac- 
tive mame of prudence, discretion, 
foresight. 


DANGER TO SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Today the majority of men are 
not satisfied with the simple things of 
life, with sufficient to eat and drink, 
with the simple pleasures that belong 
to a home and children. They want 
money and more money for luxuries, 
for pleasure, for self-indulgence. Here- 
in lies an elemental danger to spiritual 
life, to our life as men with souls, 
possessed of a life which is not 
bounded by this earth and our short 
span upon it. 

“The pursuit of riches is the be- 
ginning of war and war is the neces- 
sary, inevitable, right and proper and 
logical accompaniment of that pur- 
suit.” A quiet meditation on these 
words of Eric Gill from his Last Es- 
says, should help us to change our 
mode of thinking. How many peace- 
loving people stop to consider how 
their improper attitude towards pov- 
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erty contributes to war? Let them 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest 
these further words from the Last 
Essays: 


Thou shalt seek riches and despise 
the poor. . . . Thou shalt bend all thy en- 
ergies to the accumulation of possessions, 
Give nothing away—rather take away from 
others. If your neighbor's trade is prosper- 
ous, undersell him and take his trade away 
from him. Buy cheap and sell dear. Hoard 
your stocks of goods, in the hope that 
scarcity will force your neighbors to pay 
higher prices. Take no thought for the 
quality of the goods you make or for the 
service you render—think only whether 
they be saleable. Give nothing for nothing, 
and as little as possible for sixpence. Value 
everything in pounds, shillings and pence, 
otherwise you may be tempted to think of 
quality rather than quantity. 

Make everything as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and in mass, so that you may tap 
the largest markets. Pay your laborers the 
least they will take. Remember that your 
duty is to your shareholders, otherwise 
they will not invest their capital. Make 
your bankers and financiers and men of 
business your rulers—what you want is a 
business government. Make your princes 
into puppets and your priests into recruit- 
ing sergeants for your armies. For the rich 
man must be armed that his possessions 
may be defended and increased, and how 
should poor men be persuaded to fight for 
him unless it be made to seem that they 
fight for honor and justice? Such are the 
necessary prescriptions in a world deter- 
mined to pursue riches. Only thus can 
riches be won—only thus can riches be 
defended. 


A terrible indictment, you will 
say. But you must admit its justice. 
And if you are honest with yourself, 
you must admit that however innocent 
you may be personally of the more 
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flagrant of the evils enumerated, you, 
we, all of us, must plead guilty to 
consenting to the underlying mode of 
thought that makes such things pos- 
sible. We are not “poor in spirit.” It 
is in the mind that we must first 
change; we must change our mode of 
thinking. We must learn that poverty 
of spirit means nothing less than de- 
tachment of heart from the possession 
or achievement of material gain, and 
from its attendant pleasures. 

We desire peace—but not the 
things that make for peace; for the 
first preparation for peace is the prep- 
aration of the mind, and this is no 
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less than the acceptance of poverty. 
That is true poverty—the poverty of 
the Gospel; the poverty that is good, 
as chastity and obedience are good. 
Let this further quotation from Last 
Essays help to get our thoughts right: 


Let peacemakers remember. Let them 
above all remember that it is no manner 
of good preaching peace unless we preach 
the things that make for peace—that the 
love of our fellowmen is no good unless 
it means giving rather than taking, yield- 
ing rather than holding, sharing rather 
than exclusive possession, confederation 
rather than sovereignty, use rather than 
profit. And it means the subordination of 
the man of business, and the dealer and 
money-lender, both in the world and, even 
more, in our own hearts. 


Suffering 


No one likes suffering for suffering’s sake. Adversity and 
loss in themselves are unbearable. But faith teaches us that such 
miseries may be blessings in disguise, that, indeed, they may 
bring some prodigious blessing and favor of God, “For whom 
the Lord loveth, He chastiseth.” Nothing happens in this world 
but by the direction or permission of God.—Thomas A. Judge, 
C.M., M.S.SS.T., in THE PRESERVATION OF THE FAITH, Novem- 


ber, 1943. 
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Good Samaritan 


We this mighty conflict is over and the doors of the prison 
house of Europe are pushed open, what shall we see? Count- 
less people, hungry, weary, vengeful and despairing. All they hold 
dear will have been crushed: their homes destroyed, their cities 
pillaged, their nations looted and plundered. 

To aid these people is a prime obligation of mankind. The 
starving must be fed, the wounds of war bound up, the ravages of 
disease checked and order restored. Then will come the task of 
helping them to rebuild their social and economic life. 

The plans of this vast undertaking are, naturally, in their ini- 
tial stage. But to those who are close to the picture certain guiding 
principles stand out clearly: 

1. International cooperation and joint action are essential. 
There must be team-work. Selfish differences can have no place. 

2. It would be futile to try to impose on Europe American 
patterns of social work. These people should be encouraged to help 
themselves and to utilize their own resources, however small. In 
some sections, perhaps the only remaining nucleus of unity will 
be the Church. Building on this and other centers of loyalty, post- 
war efforts must strive to renew the faith of millions. 

3. It is clear also that voluntary agencies will be needed for 
particular services and for spiritual motivation. They can do much 
to interpret governmental policy and to keep alive in America and 
her allies the feeling of brotherhood for other nationalities. 

When the war comes to a close, many will want to turn a 
deaf ear to pleas from abroad; to turn aside, as it were, from the 
man left half dead on the road to Jericho. In those days, America 
will need to remember well the example of the Good Samaritan, 
and the injunction of the Master: ‘Go thou and do in like manner.” 

The answer to the question “Who is my neighbor?” is one of 
tremendous importance to America and to the world. Abiding 
peace can be found only in the souls of men who reverence other 
human beings, who treat them as brothers, who walk with Christ 
in kindness, and who use God’s goods with a sense of steward- 
ship. Their neighborliness is the salt of good citizenship here, as 
it is the passport to God’s Eternal Kingdom.—Most Rev. Bryan J. 
McEntegart, Bishop of Ogdensburg. 








The Pope’s Peace Plan 


Most Rev. THOMAS LEIGHTON WILLIAMS 


I HAVE been asked to speak to you 
about the five peace points which 
the present Pope, Pius XII, put for- 
ward in his address to the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals on Christmas Eve, 
1939, and about the reception and in- 
terpretation of these peace points by 
religious leaders in this country. 

To understand them clearly, I 
think we must first carry our minds 
back to the time when they were is- 
sued in December, 1939. The United 
States and Italy were not then in the 
war. The Pope was on terms of cor- 
dial friendship with President Roose- 
velt and the President had just then 
asked permission to appoint a per- 
sonal representative to the Vatican, 
with a view to coordinating the efforts 
of them both to secure peace and al- 
leviate suffering. 

It was in these circumstances that 
the Pope believed it would be good 
to define the fundamental conditions 
of a just and lasting peace. And as a 
basis for such agreement, he put for- 
ward the following five points: 

First, that all nations, big or 
small, powerful or weak, must have 
the right to life and freedom. The will 
of one nation to live must never mean 
the death sentence passed upon an- 
other nation. 

Secondly, nations must be freed 
from the slavery of armaments, and 
from the danger that material force, 
instead of serving to protect the right, 
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may become an overbearing and tyran- 
nical master. 

Thirdly, international institutions 
in the past having sometimes proved 
imperfect or ineffective, all parties 
should learn a lesson from this in 
any reorganization of international 
life. To make a peace acceptable and 
to avoid arbitrary breaches of treaties, 
some juridical institution ought to be 
set up which will guarantee that agree- 
ments which have been made shall be 
faithfully kept, and which will revise 
and correct these agreements where it 
may be found necessary. 

Fourthly, the real needs and the 
just demands of nations and peoples 
and of racial minorities must receive 
special attention, even though the de- 
mands may not always be able to es- 
tablish a strictly legal right. A friend- 
ly spirit in meeting these demands by 
peaceful methods will remove many 
incentives to violent action. 

Fifthly, I am still quoting the 
Pope’s points, even the best regula- 
tions will be foredoomed to failure 
unless the peoples and those who gov- 
ern them submit willingly to the in- 
fluence of that spirit which alone can 
give life, authority and binding force 
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to the deadletter of international 
agreements. A spirit which teaches men 
to weigh and measure human statutes 
according to the sacred and inviolable 
standards of the law of God. They 
must be guided by that universal love 
which is the compendium and the 
most general expression of the Chris- 
tian ideal and which may serve as a 
common ground also for those who 
have not the blessing of sharing the 
same faith with us. 

One year later in December, 
1940, when Europe had been con- 
quered by the Germans and when the 
British Empire stood alone against 
Nazi domination, these five points 
were publicly accepted as the essential 
basis of a just peace in a remarkable 
letter written to the Times and signed 
by the heads of the Anglican and 
Free Churches in Great Britain jointly 
with the late Cardinal Hinsley. 

The letter said that the present 
evils in the world are due to the fail- 
ure of nations and peoples to carry out 
the laws of God. No permanent peace, 
it said, is possible in Europe, unless 
the principles of the Christian religion 
are made the foundation of national 
policy and of all social life. This in- 
volves regarding all nations as mem- 
bers of one family, under the father- 
hood of God. “We accept,” the writer 
said, “the five points of Pope Pius 
XII as carrying out this principle.” 
They concluded by expressing their 
confidence that the principles which 
they had enumerated would be ac- 
cepted by rulers and _ statesmen 
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throughout the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and would be regarded as 
the true basis on which a lasting peace 
could be established. 


Basep ON CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 


This letter signed by the religious 
leaders of Great Britain brings out an 
important point, namely, that these 
peace points have been the occasion, if 
not the cause, of a collaboration hith- 
erto unknown between differing reli- 
gious bodies in Great Britain. The co- 
operation is not based on principles of 
church order or doctrine. Each church 
has its own creed and worship and no 
question arises about them. But it is 
expressed by that sentence in the letter 
to the Times, which says that: “no 
permanent peace is possible in Europe 
unless the principles of the Christian 
religion are made the foundation of 
national policy and of all social life.” 

As that great patriot, the late 
Cardinal Hinsley said: “though we 
differ on important matters, we do all 
maintain the brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God in the charity 
of Christ.” And the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said on the same occasion 
in May, 1941: “Christians are con- 
vinced that if there is to be any 
strength and stability in any better 
order of civilization it must be based 
upon the Christian faith and built on 
the lines of Christian tradition and 
principle.” 

This cooperation has shown itself 
very markedly in the progress of two 
societies in Great Britain which have 
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done their best to keep before men’s 
minds the Christian principles on 
which national policy and social life 
must be based if there is to be real 
peace at home and abroad. These are: 
The Sword of the Spirit, founded by 
Cardinal Hinsley for Catholics; and 
The Religion and Life Movement for 
the Church of England and the Free 
Churches. They are formed of men 
and women, clergy and laity who are 
impressed with the increasing danger 
that in our generation the Christian 
heritage in which we all share may be 
lost and that this country may increas- 
ingly slip into accepting pagan stand- 
ands and ideas. “Their purpose,” say 
the leaders of the two movements, “‘is 
to unite, inform and convince Chris- 
tians all over the country in common 
action on broad lines of social and 
international policy.” 

Now what the Pope’s peace 
points amounts to is an attempt to 
lay down the principles which will 
keep peace proposals on the right 
lines, that is to say, God’s lines. 
Movements for the improvement of 
international relations, like those for 
the improvement of social conditions, 
often try rather pathetically to do their 
little best without first making sure 
that they have the right answer to the 
most essential question of all: What 
is man’s purpose in life? This is the 
most practical question in the world 
for all social or international reform- 
ers. For if we lose sight of what men 
are and what men are made for, we 
cannot help men to achieve the true 
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purpose of their nature. Now the Pope 
believes, and probably most men if 
they thought of it at all would agree 
with him, that man is made for God. 
That is man’s purpose and destiny. 
Politics and economics, banking and 
trade and manufacture, education and 
marriage should not be a law to them- 
selves, they must all be subject to the 
laws of God. And the Pope’s peace 
points as received and interpreted by 
the religious leaders of this country 
are an attempt to put this principle 
into action. 

And I think that if we look at 
the terms of the Atlantic Charter 
which was signed by President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill in August, 
1941, we shall see that to a great 
extent the principles laid down by the 
Pope have been accepted by British 
and American statesmen as the true 
basis for a lasting peace. 

The Pope says: “that all nations 
big or small, have the right to life and 
freedom.” And that the needs and 
just demands of nations and peoples 
and racial minorities must be recog- 
ized. The Atlantic Charter says: “that 
Britain and the United States seek no 
aggrandizement, territorial or other.” 
They desire to see no_ territorial 
changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned. They respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live. 
They wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them. 
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They want all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, to have access 
on equal terms to the trade and raw 
materials of the world. 

The Pope says “that nations must 
be freed from the slavery of arma- 
ments.” The Atlantic Charter says, 
“our statesmen believe that all nations 
of the word must come to the aban- 
donment of force.” 

The Pope, standing as he does, 
outside the war says: “that a juridical 
institution must be set up which will 
guarantee that treaties shall be kept, 
and will, if necessary, revise the provi- 
sions of treaties in the light of events.” 
The British and American statesmen 
speaking realistically of the real enemy 
to be overcome if treaties are to be 
kept say that when Nazi tyranny has 
been destroyed they hope to see a 
peace established in which men may 
live free from fear and want and may 
traverse the high seas and oceans with- 
out hindrance. There is agreement 
then on four out of the five points 
made by the Pope. But now what 
about the fifth point? 

“Agreements,” the Pope says, 
“will be doomed to failure unless 
rulers and people themselves have a 
spirit of good-will and unless they 
weigh human laws according to the 
sacred inviolable standards of the 
laws of God.” Do the statesmen agree 
with the Pope on this? 

May I suggest, before trying to 
answer the question, that what Addi- 
son said of us one hundred and thirty 
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years ago is still true today. We have 
in England a particular bashfulness 
in everything that regards religion. 
Statesmen over here do not talk freely 
or glibly about God; you might per- 
haps suspect their motives if they did 
so talk, and I imagine that this is true 
of English speaking peoples every- 
where, but this does not necessarily 
imply that they do not believe in God. 
Do you remember how on Sunday 
morning, Augut 10, 1941, the two 
gteat leaders of the English speaking 
nations were present at an Anglo- 
American religious service held on the 
quarterdeck of the battleship, The 
Prince of Wales, at which they prayed 
for the oppressed countries and for 
the victory of light and truth. I can- 
not help thinking that, as Mr. Church- 
ill afterwards suggested in his broad- 
cast, the Atlantic meeting symbolized 
the marshaling of the good forces of 
the world against the evil forces. 

But whether this be true or not, 
when statesmen gather together at the 
end of the war to determine the con 
ditions of peace, the one thing we ask 
of them is that they should remember 
man’s purpose in life, and his destiny. 
Man cannot leave God out of life, 
and yet expect life to go on peace- 
fully. And man cannot leave God out 
of the peace proposals and yet expect 
to have peace. Let us make sure that 
God is represented at the peace con- 
ference if we wish to insure a real and 


lasting peace. 
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CoLLece oF CARDINALS 


How many Cardinals are there 
in the Catholic Church? 

At this writing there are 43 
members of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, which numerically is the 
smallest number of Cardinals in a 
great many years. During the year 
1943 four Italian and two non-Italian 
Cardinals died. So that there are at 
present 25 Italian and 18 non-Italian 
Cardinals. No Cardinals have been 
created by His present Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, since his election to the 
papacy in March, 1939. 

There are three orders of Cardi- 
nals—bishops, priests and deacons. 
But they must be distinguished from 
the sacred or hierarchical orders—in- 
deed, at times a layman has been cre- 
ated a Cardinal-Deacon. But the Car- 
dinal Bishops are those Bishops of the 
suburban sees around Rome; Cardinal 
Priests are either archbishops or bish- 
ops; Cardinal Deacons are priests. 

The full complement of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals is 70—6 
Cardinal Bishops, 50 Cardinal Priests, 
14 Cardinal Deacons. The Dean of 
the Sacred College is always the 
Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, and his 
special privilege is that of consecrat- 
ing the new Pope if he is not already 
in episcopal orders. The first of the 
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Cardinal Deacons has the right of 
proclaiming and crowning the new 
Pope. 

Now, contrary to popular opin- 
ion, when the Papal See is vacant, the 
Cardinals in Conclave do not really 
meet to elect a new Pope—their func- 
tion is to elect a new Bishop of Rome. 
But the Bishop of Rome, by the very 
fact of his election, thereby becomes 
Pope. The rule now is always to elect 
a Cardinal as Bishop of Rome. But in 
theory even a layman could be elected 
Bishop of Rome, and although he 
would not even be in priest’s orders, 
he would by the very fact of his elec- 
tion be invested with full papal juris- 
diction. 


CANONIZED SAINTS 


How many canonized saints are 
there in the calendar of the Catholic 
Church? Also when was the Blessed 
Virgin canonized? 

To answer your last question 
first, the Holy Mother of God was 
never formally canonized, as we un- 
derstand canonization today. Indeed, 
the first formal canonization probably 
does not go farther back than the 
tenth century, when Pope John XV 
solemnly canonized Saint Ulrich ot 
Augsburg in A.D. 993. 

In what are called the menolo- 
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gies, that is, lists of persons who are 
venerated as saints, there are some- 
thing like twenty thousand names, 
though in the Roman missal there are 
about 320 saints mentioned by name. 

The subject of canonization is 
really one for a special field of schol- 
arship. But it seems probable that the 
first instances of canonization seem to 
have had their being in popular ac- 
clamation, primarily in the case of 
martyrs, excepting always the Blessed 
Virgin, who herself declared in the 
Magnificat that all generations should 
call her blessed. 

But it is on the ancient tombs of 
the martyrs of the early Church that 
we find indications of canonization by 
popular acclamation, such as the epi- 
taph on a tomb ‘May the martyr pray 
for us.” 

Now the first of the saints were 
martyrs, and it was probably not until 
the fourth century of the Christian 
era that confessors, those who had not 
suffered death for the Faith, were 
given ecclesiastical honors. And even 
then for some centuries it was the lo- 
cal bishops who decreed public hon- 
ors to confessors. But it was always 
the function of the Bishop of Rome 
to give sanction to the cultus of non- 
martyrs. 

Finally, it was Urban VII who 
in a Bull, published in 1634, reserved 
exclusively to the Holy See the right 
of beatification and canonization, 
which is the rule prevailing to this 
day. 

Accordingly, of the twenty thou- 
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sand or more saints whose names ap- 
pear in the menologies, probably 
fewer than 400 were formally canon- 
ized by the popes. Speaking to the 
book, neither the Blessed Virgin, John 
the Baptist, the Twelve Apostles, and 
numerous early martyrs, were ever 
formally canonized, nor for that mat- 
ter the Archangels, though the cultus 
of all has been allowed by the Church 
from the earliest times. 


Nuns as Doctors 


Are there any special rules relat- 
ing to nuns and members of religious 
congregations exercising the profession 
of nurses and doctors? 

The Church has always encour- 
aged works of charity by women of 
religious orders both as nurses and 
doctors. Indeed, in some countries, 
such as India, neither a priest nor a 
male doctor would be allowed to at- 
tend a sick woman of certain castes ot 
religions. Consequently medical work 
by our nuns performs a twofold task, 
spiritual and hygienic. 

Hence it was that the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Propaganda issued a de- 
cree expressing its wish to see new 
religious institutes for women founded 
especially for health work; and it ap- 
proved established religious congrega- 
tions taking up this work. 

However, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion laid down special rules governing 
this kind of work, particularly amongst 
the missionary orders. The Sisters 
themselves are not obliged to take 
part in every department of health 
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work. They may employ native nurses, 
if these are properly qualified. 

Nor may superiors oblige the 
Sisters to assist in obstetrical cases. 
This work must be entirely voluntary. 

Also, the Sacred Congregation 
requires that the Sisters must be cer- 
tified nurses or doctors. They are re- 
quired to attend Catholic medical 
schools and hospitals to get their 
training. And if this cannot be done, 
they are expected to get their medical 
training under Catholic instructors. 
Where neither course is possible, re- 
course must be had to the Sacred 
Congregation for special permission 
to take the medical course in secular 
institutions, and if necessary, they 
may wear civilian dress. 

Now all this is very important, 
because in a number of countries, par- 
ticularly where male medical mission- 
aries may not attend sick women, a 
good many Protestant sects have made 
use of their medical missionaries, such 
as the zenana missionaries, to apply 
Protestant propaganda along with their 
medical and nursing work. 

So the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda has thrown open as wide 
as possible the doors which will per- 
mit Catholic nuns to apply the best 
medical skill obtainable in a work that 
is both remedial and spiritual. This 
work of the Catholic Sisters is of very 
great importance in parts of Africa 
where, so the missionary bishops have 
reported to Rome, whole tribes of the 
native peoples are threatened with ex- 
termination for lack of medical care. 
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Priest INTERNEES 


What is the position of Catholic 
priests who are interned? 

All priests who have the spiritual 
care of internment camps or concen- 
tration camps for prisoners of war, 
possess that jurisdiction which every 
priest has to whom is committed the 
cure of souls by the episcopal author- 
ity. But there also are many priests 
who are interned in camps, either as 
alien enemies, prisoners of war, or are 
put into internment camps by the gov- 
ernment of the country of which they 
are citizens or subjects. And it is these 
latter regarding whom we assume your 
question is directed. 

Now the right to celebrate Mass 
is not altogether jurisdictional, and 
certain concessions have been made by 
which priests may offer the Holy Sac- 
rifice in circumstances which allow of 
wide departure from the general rub- 
rics. But the faculty of hearing con- 
fessions and giving absolution is juris- 
dictional, and so the Tribunal of the 
Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary, in a 
decree dated February 22, 1941, 
granted special faculties to priests who 
may be interned either as enemy ali- 
ens, or prisoners of war or otherwise. 

According to this decree, which 
has for its aim the more effective pro- 
vision of the spiritual welfare of per- 
sons who are detained in camps by 
the governmental authorities, any 
priest who is detained in such a camp 
is granted the faculty of hearing the 
sacramental confession of all internees 
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as well as of those persons whose 
duties oblige them to live in these 
camps. This, evidently, would include 
such persons as guards and other peo- 
ple who are located by their duties in 
the camps. 

There is, however, one reserva- 
tion. This is that any priests detained 
in camps shall already have received 
from their own proper Ordinary the 
usual jurisdiction of hearing confes- 
sions, and shall not have been de- 
prived of this same faculty. Here is 
an explanation of the decree: any 
American priest detained by the Japa- 
nese in a concentration camp, if he 
already had received faculties from his 
own bishop, has the right to hear the 
confession of any fellow prisoner or 
of a Catholic guard whose job obliges 
him to live in that camp. 


Gotp Mass 


What is the Gold Mass, where 
is it celebrated and what does it mean? 

You probably have heard of the 
Red Mass, so-called because it is a 
Votive Mass of the Holy Ghost at 
which red vestments are worn. This 
Red Mass is usually celebrated at the 
opening of the judicial year, generally 
in September, though no specific day 
is assigned. 

Now the Gold Mass is something 
of the same kind, because it takes its 


January 


description from the vestments used 
which are made from cloth of gold. 

The Gold Mass was inaugurated 
in 1941 at the Dahlgren Chapel in 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., when the sermon explaining the 
idea of the Gold Mass was preached 
by the late Most Reverend Bishop 
Joseph Corrigan, Rector of the Catho- 
lic University of America. 

Just as the legal profession has 
its annual Red Mass, so the medical 
profession, as represented by the 
School of Medicine in Georgetown 
University, chose October 18, the 
Feast of Saint Luke the Evangelist and 
Patron Saint of physicians, for an an- 
nual Mass to honor their Patron. 

At the second Gold Mass His 
Excellency the Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States, the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, pontificated in the 
Dahlgren Chapel. Civilian physicians 
attended as well as physicians and 
surgeons in the armed forces of the 
United States. 

Although the Gold Mass is only 
in its third year, it seems that the de- 
votion will spread throughout the 
United States and possibly other 
American nations; and that many of 
the guilds of Catholic physicians will 
assemble in various cities for the an- 
nual Mass in honor of the Beloved 
Physician, as Saint Luke is affection- 
ately called in the New Testament. 





